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Not long ago I was asked to address the Veteran Employees’ 
Association of the Westinghouse Company in Pittsburgh. This 
is an organization composed of no fewer than 3,400 men and 
women who have served that enterprise for periods ranging from 
twenty to forty years. So large a group of workers so long 
attached to a single place of employment is rare in a country as 
subject as ours to rapid movement and change. As I said in 
substance at the time, restless America is inclined to overlook the 
fact that sometimes the lesson of the tree is not to be despised. 
After all, the surest and most rapid rise may come of taking root 
in a single spot and growing upon its advantages. 

The sight of so many workers who had followed this plan, and 
the policy of a company glad to encourage them in it, naturally 
brought to mind the type of employer who has the opposite in- 
clination. It is true that many an American employer can testify 
to the worker whom he has trained and fitted into his organiza- 
tion, often at considerable cost of patience, materials, and time, 
only to find that worker ready to leave him for any, or no, ap- 
parent reason. This other side of our restless ambition has long 
given industry one of its problems. Now we hear more and more 


of another problem; that of the worker whose employer is willing 
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to release him, whatever his skill and value, for no other cause 
than that he has reached an age beyond which it is thought he is, 
or will be, useless. 

Often enough, in my own early days in the mill, I had seen this 
senseless practice, and often enough have seen it ever since. 
More than once, before the occasion in Pittsburgh, I had touched 
upon it. I knew it could be no novelty to many others. Sooner 
or later, it seemed to me, this habit of early discharge might 
become an issue in our industrial life. The time might arrive 
when it would have to be called to general attention. Already it 
had been referred to by several recent writers; with what effect I 
did not know. But the talk I gave to the Westinghouse veterans 
happened to be put on the air, and the response that has come 
from those who heard it by radio, or read quotations in the press, 
has been astonishing. Evidently the topic is alive and burning. 
Employers as well as workers have written, some to express relief, 
and all approval, that the topic had been raised. This habit of 
arbitrary discharge at an arbitrary age has affected or aroused, it 
seems, more people than I had supposed could be concerned. 

In my own early days at hand labor, and in industries such as 
the one in which I was employed—iron and steel—there may have 
been reason for discharge of the occasional man of fifty. The 
handling of heavy masses of metal demanded bone and brawn, the 
heat of the furnace called for endurance, and the always pon- 
derous and sometimes dangerous machines were admittedly safer 
in the hands of men who were younger and more alert. For some 
men of fifty these tasks and strains were too much. If only to 
prolong their usefulness in some other industry, it was wise and 
humane to release them from steel. 

In the case of the hardier specimens it was simply absurd to lose 
their hard-earned, valuable knowledge and skill, merely because 
they had lived a certain number of years. Often the very labor 
which had taught them so much in mind had only toughened 
them physically. None knew this so well as such men them- 
selves, and they cheerfully, and invariably, lied about their years. 
Where men were afraid of the fifty year rule, there was never a 
man in the mill who would admit that he was more than forty- 
eight. Many a good and stout worker, grown gray at the tem- 
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ples, was known to darken his hair with soot from the furnace. 
And many a man have I seen work on for years beyond the limit, 
without detection. If only to conceal his years he always strove 
to rival or outdo the younger men about him, and he often suc- 
ceeded—to his own immense satisfaction, and to the amusement 
of others who were in the secret. Our very bosses, themselves 
risen from the ranks, knowing the worth of their men, and eager 
to keep them, gladly helped them along in this innocent deception 
of their employers. 

If in other industries, where the toil was lighter, this practice of 
arbitrary discharge was frequent, we heard little of it then. In 
these industries, also, there might have been then some excuse for 
the habit. In those times the man of fifty was more apt to be 
fifty indeed. Not only did others regard him as old; he thought 
so himself. Every man who could afford it, the employer him- 
self, looked forward to fifty, or thereabouts, as the age when he 
planned to “retire”. The worker was expected to do the same, 
although the fact that he could hardly so well afford it was not 
altogether ignored. A sort of anzsthetic ceremony would be 
thrown about his passing. A gold watch would be given him, a 
set of resolutions, and even a purse of money. Regrets were 
spoken, and by at least one person they were apt to be sincerely 
felt. The man who felt them was he who, along with the watch, 
had received his discharge. 

Now, it appears, this arbitrary discharge of the worker, re- 
gardless of his fitness, at an age arbitrarily fixed, is becoming a 
general policy. The policy is spreading through the executive 
offices of business, as it spreads through factory and shop. The 
tendency is to fix the age of retirement at a limit ever progres- 
sively lower. By some employers it is placed as low as forty 
years. It begins to be serious and alarming. And observance of 
the practice reaches its peak in the very day when the reasons for 
it have virtually disappeared. Not only have the reasons for 
arbitrary discharge for age disappeared, but their place has been 
taken by every gravest reason why employment should be made 
continuous and safe for the maximum number of workers, re- 
gardless of age. 

Let me first go over the case against automatic discharge. The 
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hastiest glance at the facts will disclose how needless it is. In the 
last thirty years, which is shorter than the period of my own work- 
ing life, science has greatly extended the span of human existence. 
It has given to every individual the chance not only of a longer 
life but of one more vigorous and free from disabling disease. To 
the benefits of a better personal hygiene we have added a better 
philosophy of life. More active in body, we are also more active 
in mind, and the world we now live in obligingly supplies us with 
endless pursuits and interests to keep us physically and mentally 
young. Our whole attitude toward life has changed to keep us 
youthful in spirit. No one today feels old, or is old, at any age. 

Indeed it is just this youthful spirit of the times that partly 
accounts, I believe, for the current prejudice against the man of 
fifty. In our zeal to keep business and industry as youthful and 
vigorous as the spirit of the age, we have come to shy at the very 
suspicion of years. The younger industrial or business executive 
of today will smile if you remind him that Henry Dandolo, a 
Venetian accounted the greatest sailor of his time, stormed 
Constantinople, an almost impossible feat, at the age of ninety- 
five. You may point him to Gladstone, in his eighties a dom- 
inant figure in the world’s affairs. The lists of achievements by 
men advanced in life extends to a day as late as the recent war. 
The younger man of our time will answer that these belonged to 
another day; that the rigors of this one belong in the hands of 
those who alone can endure them. Cite the great and important 
work still being done by men in their eighties, or even beyond 
them, in the field of finance, in education, invention, the law, 
even in the Supreme Court of the United States. You will be 
told that these are exceptional men. 

Well, exceptional also is the worker of today who, at fifty or 
forty, is useless. The truth is that, exceptional instances apart, 
the employer who fires a worker at such an age for being mentally 
or bodily “‘old” is contradicted by every mental and moral trend 
of the times. 

The facts against him are even stronger. The science, inven- 
tion, and general progress that have given us new and more 
stimulating interests to quicken our lives and spirits, have also 
lightened our physical tasks. Far from growing greater, the 
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physical stresses and burdens of life are growing less, and our 
productive period is growing longer. Within thirty years we 
have written a wholly new page in history, with our lavish use 
of mechanical power, in the development of automatic and labor- 
saving machinery. One by one we have taken the age-old perils 
from the hands of men, the age-old burdens from their backs; and 
many of the petty strains from their minds. At the same time 
that we have lightened men’s labor and lengthened their period of 
production, we have vastly increased their productive capacity, 
with the consequence that they are correspondingly more valua- 
ble to society and to themselves. 

The progress made in steel alone, the industry I learned as a 
youth, staggers me now as a man. Not long ago I was shown 
through a modern steel-making plant, the final word of its kind. 
During my day in the mills a neighbor of mine was one of those 
caught when a ladle filled with whitehot metal spilled its contents 
over a group of men about it. There followed one of the strang- 
est of burials. A huge hole was dug in the ground to receive 
that hideous octopus of metal, and a clergyman spoke his parting 
words to the ashes of half a dozen men invisibly caught within its 
folds. In my time it was no uncommon thing for living men, as 
well as red-hot iron, to be drawn through the rolls. To this day 
my own arms and legs bear the scars of the burns that I received. 
Now, thank God, these things are rare. In the plant that I 
inspected, great cranes, rolls, conveyors, and many other mechan- 
ical marvels for the making and handling of steel do almost 
humanly skilful things, lift more than humanly possible weights, 
and all at the touch of a lever, an electric button. They gave me 
the vision of a day when the bulk of men’s work may well be done 
at the touch of a button. Danger, discomfort, back-breaking, 
heart-breaking labor, all are going in steel. Machinery does it, 
does more of it, and does it in the main with greater precision. 

What is true of steel has happened in nearly every other in- 
dustry. One after the other, automatic machinery has invaded 
them; even those, like the blowing of glass, where human skill had 
been thought, for ages, irreplaceable. 

In fact, I believe this zeal for machinery of ever new and more 
productive power, this quest of mass production in ever greater 
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mass and at ever greater speed, is another cause for the growing 
prejudice against the older worker. The typical American 
manufacturer is proud of his courage in scrapping expensive 
equipment today, if tomorrow hands him machines of still more 
speed and productive power; and from pride in his courage to 
scrap his machines he has passed to a mistaken pride in his cour- 
age in scrapping men. He shuts his eyes to a rather important 
difference between a machine andaman. All machines wear out, 
and so do some men and women; the rest grow better, in skill and 
experience. They make this gain, moreover, at a time when 
bodily strength, and skill itself, are less required. Indeed, 
alarming as is this growing prejudice against the older worker, I 
grow to be more concerned for all workers for another reason. 
Automatic machinery tends to place before the average employer 
a wholly new temptation. With machinery performing ever 
more work, and exacting ever less from the human hand, my fear 
is that wages may be slashed accordingly. This, however, is the 
subject of another discussion. Here is the point immediately 
pertinent to this one. 

With the infinite number of our industrial operations coming to 
be done by machinery ever more automatic and easier for human 
hands to run, the reasons for firing the older workers fade to 
almost nothing. Where machines do so much and the worker so 
little, the worker of sixty becomes as able as the one of twenty, 
with the added value of a tendency to stick to the job. In com- 
ment on my speech to the Westinghouse veterans, “F. P. A.” 
remarked, in his column in The World, that faithfulness in a 
worker of sixty might have its explanation; he stuck to his job for 
having nowhere else to go. Whatever the reason, the older 
worker sticks. One by one, it seems to me, the economic props 
can be knocked from under this practice of scrapping workers at 
any such age as forty or fifty. And minus the props, the practice 
stands forth for what it is, hardly more than a habit of thought, a 
fashion. 

On the other hand facts of the gravest importance are behind 
the case for safe and continuous employment, especially of those 
whom it now is the fashion to discharge. The case can be argued 
without the strongest plea of all, the plea of humanitarianism. 
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Nothing but simple business principle is needed to give over- 
whelming force to the argument for undisturbed employment. 
And the facts and the principle can be stated briefly enough. 

As this is written the country has on its hands an unemploy- 
ment problem that disquiets those who know its proportions, and 
baffles those who seek its source. With the pace of our business 
life only a little slackened from what it was a year ago, we never- 
theless have unemployment, and I should rather draw any other 
conclusion than the one which this contrast forces upon me. No 
one can be certain, but I fear that a considerable number of the 
people at present out of work represent a part of the labor 
“saved” by some of this modern labor-saving machinery. I 
referred above to the glass industry as recently having come 
under machine production at last. In that industry 700 men 
were formerly employed in blowing the number of five-gallon 
glass carboys needed to supply the nation’s demand. Now all 
the carboys the country can use are supplied by a single machine 
which requires the attention of a handful of men. This may be 
an extreme instance of what occurs when machines step into the 
work of men, but it serves to indicate a process that is going on in 
industry as a whole. 

Are labor-saving mechanisms displacing workers more rapidly 
than we can absorb them in other pursuits? A year ago the 
danger in this high-speed production on which our prosperity 
rests was that it might turn and create, also, a certain amount of 
poverty, in a class of the permanently unemployed. Today I 
fear we find that danger a little nearer at hand, and a remedy 
only advisable a year ago may soon become imperative. One 
remedy is, of course, the development of new popular demands, 
and the creation of new industries tomeet them. This, too, is the 
subject of another discussion, but again it supplies an immediate 
point to this one. 

The point is simple. During the best of times we always have a 
certain amount of unemployment. Naturally, it is aggravated 
in periods of depression. At the present time we have the 
phenomenon of comparatively good times, and disquieting un- 
employment, in combination. If, now, to an unemployment 
situation brought about by economic forces beyond control, the 
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American employer, through whim alone, is to add a further 
unemployment by senseless discharge of his older workers, we 
shortly must have on our hands a state of affairs that may cost us 
much and give us the gravest concern. 

The truth is, it is impossible to exaggerate the business risk in 
wide-spread unemployment. Discharge of a single worker is not 
the simple matter it appears to be. To the man discharged it 
may mean to be deprived of his means of subsistence. That is 
serious enough, but we forget what it costs the rest of us. Nota 
man can lose his job but we all lose something. The man dis- 
charged ceases to produce, and he also ceases to consume. He 
adds nothing to the wealth of us all, he takes from the business of 
all when he ceases to be a buyer. The loss of a single producer 
and buyer might never be noticed. Multiply by several millions, 
and the effect will be felt by the whole of business. 

The same thing happens on any serious and widespread reduc- 
tion in wages. ‘Those who complain at the scale of wages, or who 
discharge their workers without a thought, forget that our 
prosperity derives from this home market of ours, and that in that 
market the millions of wage-earners are by far the richest and 
freest buyers. Good wages for the worker are thus good business 
for us all; whereas we all suffer if any considerable number of 
workers suffer the loss of their jobs. It is hardly a paradox to 
say that the employer who fires his men for age is taxing himself 
for his youth, and in terms of hard financial losses. 

There is the simple business principle, and these are the facts 
that need to be pondered by all employers who object to age in 
their workers, in a day when physical strength no longer counts. 

I believe the humane employer needs only to think of these 
things to abandon the practice. I have said this practice of 
discharging workers for age is not a novelty; this popular resent- 
ment toward it is. I believe that if ever this public resentment 
reaches any volume, and acquires a voice, the custom is doomed 
to the extinction that it deserves. In the face of a public suffi- 
ciently aroused against it, the enlightened employer will abandon 
the practice of his own accord. The other kind will be driven 
from it. 
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CURTIS AND NORRIS 


BY THE HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 
United States Senator from Kansas 


Amonc the potential Presidential candidates in the Senate are 
two who occupy desks on the Republican side of the chamber, in 
close proximity physically and geographically, but who are as far 
apart as the North and South Poles in temperament and political 
thought and action. 

One of them, Charles Curtis, is the officially elected Republican 
leader of the Senate. The other, George W. Norris, is the un- 
official but nevertheless real and acknowledged leader of what has 
come to be generally designated as “the Progressive bloc’’. 

In years the two men are not far apart, and they have two traits 
in common which are, however, extremely uncommon among men 
engaged in the political arena. Both Curtis and Norris say what 
they mean, without equivocation or evasion, and they doe what 
they agree todo. I have never heard either charged with insin- 
cerity or double-dealing. Their word is, in fact, better than their 
bond—for both are poor, or comparatively so, financially, but 
rich in the respect, esteem, and trust of their colleagues and con- 
stituents. 

Both men are from the West, which has not been represented 
in the White House since the days of Abraham Lincoln. Both 
represent large bodies of public opinion; the political views of 
many millions of their fellow-countrymen. The now unlooked 
for but nevertheless possible circumstances of another war in 
Europe, of financial depression at home, of political scandal in- 
volving other candidates, of long and hopeless deadlock in the 
convention between the leading candidates—any of these things 
that might eventuate—could perhaps make Curtis or Norris the 
Republican nominee for President of the United States. In the 
parlance of politics, Curtis and Norris may be regarded as “dark 
horses,” but the nomination of either is not an impossibility. 
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Both are known throughout the country; either would make a 
strong candidate. No two men in public life offer more 
contrasts. Let us examine separately the circumstances which 
have brought two such utterly different men to places of leader- 
ship in the political affairs of the nation, and assay their respective 
qualifications for the Presidency. 

Let it be noted in the beginning, however, that while I have 
high admiration and respect for George Norris, my own support 
is very naturally and entirely voluntarily pledged to my fellow 
Kansan, Charles Curtis. I have known him over a period of 
forty years; our political fortunes have been intermingled; our 
homes in Topeka are almost adjacent; and we are more than 
colleagues: we are friends. This is said without any derogation 
whatever of my friendship with and for George Norris. 


I 


No pen sketch of Charles Curtis would be complete without 
reference to the fact that he is a descendant of the only real 
Americans: the Indians. The circumstance is worth recording 
because it explains his tremendous physical vitality and endur- 
ance. Those qualities are the heritage from ancestors who lived 
their lives outdoors on the Western plains. That heritage has 
enabled Curtis to undertake tasks and bear responsibilities such 
as would have brought most men to grief from a physical stand- 
point. Yet at sixty-eight Curtis has the buoyancy and energy of 
men a score of years younger. 

It is the Indian heritage, too, which gave Curtis his most 
striking physical feature: his dark, flashing eyes that pierce and 
glow and radiate personal magnetism so helpful in political life. 

Curtis’s boyhood, as a matter of fact, was spent in the tepees 
of his mother’s kindred, on the Kaw Indian Reservation near 
Topeka, Kansas. As a boy, he lived the life of the tribe, but a 
grandmother’s influence sent him to school in Topeka after he had 
spent some years of his youth as a race-horse jockey. The same 
influence—a heritage from the Puritan stock of his father—set 
him at the study of the law while he earned his living as a night 
hack driver, 
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At twenty-one he was admitted to the bar. At twenty-four he 
became County Attorney. He was a successful prosecutor; he put 
men in jail who belonged there. He became widely acquainted. 
He forgot neither the faces, the names, nor the circumstances 
of those whom he met. He greeted by name men whom he had 
not seen for months or years; he knew their interests and their 
views. He made friends readily; kept them long. So he was 
elected to Congress at the age of thirty-three after practising law 
privately and successfully several years. 

He was reélected for seven successive terms, because he served 
his constituents well and faithfully. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives he followed party leadership; he was a Republican 
first, last, and all the time. He secured the things his constitu- 
ents and District needed. He attended to business, which was 
that of serving the people who elected him. He was a “regular”, 
conservative Republican. Yet he was one of the first of his con- 
temporaries to support woman suffrage. 

After nearly fifteen years in the House of Representatives, 
Curtis was elected to the Senate in 1907. He has been there 
ever since, with the exception of two years. 

Curtis has been in Congress thirty-three years; practically 
forty years in public office, including the time spent as County 
Attorney. In all that time, there has been no charge of dis- 
honesty against him; no betrayal of public trust. He has stood 
the test of time as a public servant. He has made no apology for 
his votes on legislative matters, even though quite often he has 
been more conservative than his constituency. Neither has he 
dodged votes or issues. The people of Kansas know what he 
does and what he will do on legislative issues. They may not 
agree always with his views and votes. But they know and they 
appreciate the fact that Charles Curtis has but two masters: 
Loyalty to what he conceives to be the best interests of his coun- 
try, and loyalty to the party which he believes to be the best 
instrument for preserving the general welfare. 

He believes unqualifiedly in party government, in party regu- 
larity, in party responsibility and accountability. Yet he has 
no condemnation, no ill will for those who are “irregular”, inde- 
pendent. And sohe has retained the friendship and trust of men 
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who differ with him on every important political issue. They un- 
derstand and appreciate that he is just as genuine in his faith 
in the supreme virtue of party regularity as they are in their be- 
lief that independence of thought and action are more important 
than partisan loyalty. 

Curtis was not in the Senate long before he became Republi- 
can whip, then assistant leader. When Senator Lodge died, Cur- 
tis was elected Republican leader, in 1924. His work for the 
party had earned the honor and responsibility for him; but, more 
than that, he had earned the respect and real friendship of his col- 
leagues. They all know and address him as Charlie, though none 
would have dared to address his predecessor as Henry. The 
difference in personal relations explains in part at least the success 
Curtis has had as leader of his party. 

Yet, though Curtis is genial, unassuming, unpretentious, and 
entirely fair, he is not a mere “Yes man” in party councils. It 
is often his voice and his influence that either bring complete 
harmony out of party discord or prevent disastrous and perma- 
nent dissension. His is not a leadership of arrogant dictation, 
but one of friendly counsel, conciliation, and compromise when 
compromise is necessary. 

His contribution to the official proceedings of the Senate day 
after day, so far as The Congressional Record shows, may be 
nothing more than “Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum,” or “‘ Mr. President, I move that we adjourn to meet at 
12 tomorrow.” He makes no formal speeches, but on the rare 
occasions when he does speak he states his position with a vigor, 
frankness, and clarity that carry conviction. 

Day in and day out, while the air is filled with the voices of 
other Senators, Charlie Curtis is quietly engaged on the floor of 
the Senate in dozens of conferences, advising, consulting, and co- 
operating with his colleagues, with House leaders and members, 
Cabinet officers, the emissaries of the President, and the Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate. His is the guiding hand that does 
most to arrange the legislative programme so that out of endless 
words will come deeds in the form of sound legislation. 

Curtis possesses the first essential of a leader: the ability to 
make decisions quickly, rightly, and finally, and to make the new 
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decision when circumstances arise to warrant it. He has the 
ability to judge men and their qualifications correctly. He has 
courage; he has integrity; he has friends, but they do not sway his 
judgment. He can and does say “No”, an emphatic “NO”, 
to his friends when need be. There would be no genial and venal 
band of roisterers stealing the public domain with Curtis in the 
White House. Charles Curtis, himself, would be President. He 
would be no mere rubber stamp for the use of those with selfish 
interests to serve. His would be an Administration of honesty 
and efficiency, of conservatism, of steady effort to maintain 
business and economic equilibrium, without experiments or inno- 
vations in the conduct of the Government. 

Curtis rose from the ranks of the common people. He knows 
and understands them. He would approve no act that would 
put their interests in jeopardy. On the other hand, he would ap- 
prove no proposal to tear down the present business and social 
structure in order to build something new and experimental. He 
is conservative, safe, sane, sensible, honest, and capable. For 
thirty-three years he has served well and faithfully in the Congress 
of the United States the people of Kansas and of the country 
generally. He would serve equally well in the White House. 


II 


Just as Charles Curtis is a symbol, personification, and em- 
bodiment of party loyalty, George Norris is a living, perambulat- 
ing Declaration of Independence in human form. Norris’s whole 
philosophy of political service is summarized in his own words: 

In every official act I have been guided by my conscientious convictions 
as to what was right in the light of the information which I possessed. . . . No 
man owes a duty to his party that in any way conflicts with the duty he owes 
to his country, and no party ought under any circumstances or conditions 
undertake to control the conscience of the individual. 

Yet, diametrically opposed as are the political philosophies of 
Curtis and Norris, their lives in external circumstances are curi- 
ously alike. 

Norris, like Curtis, started life in most humble circumstances. 
His early life was spent on an Ohio farm. His father died when 
the future Senator was but a small boy. His brother was killed 
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in the Civil War; the mother was left in straitened circumstances. 
As a boy, Norris worked out among neighboring farmers in sum- 
mer, attended district school in winter, taught school, studied law 
in his spare time, worked his way through college, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar at the age of twenty-two. 

He traveled to Washington Territory, and there, failing to 
establish himself in the practice of law, he searched out a job as 
school teacher in a remote district. To get to the place of em- 
ployment, a journey by train was necessary—and Norris pos- 
sessed no funds. So he made the trip—not without some physi- 
cal interference by zealous brakemen, however—on the blind end 
and bottom of a freight train. 

He could find no living accommodations in the homes of the 
parents of his pupils, so he constructed in a shed a bed of boards, 
which he covered with straw. In 1885, he journeyed east to 
Nebraska, engaged in the practice of law, was three times elected 
Prosecuting Attorney, became District Judge, and arrived in the 
House of Representatives in Washington in 1903. He remained 
there until he came to the Senate in 1918. 

He has known hardship and poverty; he confesses to having 
worn one suit, with some patches and alterations, for six years. 
He is a man of the people, if ever there was one. 

If George Norris ever was anything but an independent, an 
insurgent, or a Progressive—using all three terms to denote a 
Republican who places his individual judgment above party 
regularity—there is no record of that fact, in Washington at least. 

When Norris arrived in Congress, the House of Representatives 
was under the absolute domination and autocratic rule of the 
Speaker and one or two of his political lieutenants. Party 
obedience was the first, paramount, and only duty of members of 
the majority: to vote as the leaders said, without inquiry or 
reason. Such a system made absolutely no appeal whatever to 
George Norris. In his very first term as member of the House, 
therefore, he made embarrassing inquiry and parliamentary 
attack upon a long-established practice of appropriating several 
hundred thousand dollars annually to a railroad for “special 
service”. He could find no reason for the appropriation. He 
suspected that part of the amount, at least, went to the national 
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party committees, because his inquiries brought the censure and 
protests of the chairmen of those committees. He was defeated 
in his effort to strike out the appropriation; but the item did not 
appear in appropriation bills thereafter. Indirectly he had won 
the first of many victories. 

He exercised the same independence in speaking and voting 
on other legislation. Naturally, he was “disciplined” by his 
party, by being deprived of patronage: the privilege of building 
up a personal political machine in his district through appoint- 
ment of postmasters, marshals and other Federal officeholders. 
He received no aid from Congressional campaign committees. 
The newspapers throughout his District and State supported his 
opponents. But George Norris continued and still continues the 
uneven and independent tenor of his way. He goes out and 
speaks to and talks with the people of his State—and for some 
reason best known to themselves they continue to elect him to 
office on the Republican ticket. They have been doing that same 
thing for twenty-five years without a break. 

The way in which Norris expresses his views may have some- 
thing to do with his success. Here is a bit of phraseology from 
one of his campaign talks: 


I would rather go down to my political grave with a clear conscience than 
ride in the chariot of victory, a Congressional stool pigeon, the slave, the serv- 
ant, and the vassal of any man, whether he be the owner and manager of a 
legislative menagerie, or the ruler of a great nation. 


And here is another example that gives a better picture of Norris’s 
trend of mind than anything I could put in my own words: 


When the President within the limits of his constitutional authority is acting 
as commander in chief of the army and navy, I will follow him and support him 
to the very limit. When, as President, he is acting as a part of the constitu- 
tional law-making power of our Federal government, I will be with him when- 
ever I believe he is right, and I will be against him whenever I think he is wrong. 
This rule applies to peace times as well as to war. It applies to every Presi- 
dent regardless of his politics and it applies to me whether I am acting as a 
public official or as a private citizen. 


In plain words, Norris throughout his Congressional career has 
maintained the right to vote as conscience and judgment dictate, 
regardless of the judgment of party caycuses, He has made 
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scores of fights against legislation which he believed to be wrong, 
regardless of party indorsement. He has lost more often than he 
has won. But year in, year out, he keeps on fighting for what he 
believes to be right. 

His was the courage, the parliamentary skill, and brilliant 
leadership which resulted in the organization that overthrew the 
powerful and autocratic régime of Speaker Cannon in the House 
of Representatives. He led in the struggle to abolish secret, 
binding caucus action, and secret committee meetings. He was 
the author of the resolution which disclosed the looting by 
financiers of the New Haven Railroad, resulting in the impover- 
ishment of hundreds of widows and orphans. He led the battle 
which brought a real investigation instead of a legislative white- 
wash of the Pinchot-Ballinger controversy, and exposed the 
plundering of the national domain. 

He was one of six Senators who voted against our entry into 
the World War. He denounced the treaty of Versailles, which 
ended the war, as “‘one of the most wicked pieces of statecraft 
that ever issued from the hand of man”. He worked for years for 
direct election of United States Senators, and for Presidential 
primaries. He stood for free speech and free press even in war 
times. He blocked Henry Ford’s plan for the acquirement of 
Muscle Shoals and he is now working for Government control of 
waterpower resources there and elsewhere. He secured a tariff 
reduction on petroleum and its products from twenty-five per cent 
to one per cent. He is the author of a proposed Amendment to 
the Constitution to abolish the “lame duck” session of Congress, 
so often productive of legislation not in the public interest by 
men who have been defeated at the November elections. These 
are only a few of the many things George Norris has attempted or 
accomplished. A full record of his activities would fill many, 
many pages. 

Norris keeps himself poor by campaigning for other members 
of his party with similar views, who lack the support of the party 
Congressional Committee. He went into Pennsylvania not long 
ago and actively campaigned against the Republican Senatorial 
nominee, Vare, with the result that William B. Wilson, Democrat, 
carried the State outside Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 
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It would be natural to assume that a man with such a record 
would have the disposition of a grizzly bear. Nothing could be 
farther from the fact. There is no one more calm, more self-con- 
trolled, more amiable in debate, than George Norris, of McCook, 
Nebraska. He makes his fights with perfect good nature, takes 
his defeats without rancor, and begins fighting all over again. 
No one is more skilled in debate. No one is more interesting. 
No one can make a complicated issue more clear and simple. No 
one has a better stock and command of facts when engaging in 
debate on any controverted subject. No one is more respected 
and feared by his opponents than George Norris, because he knows 
what he is talking about and has the ability to make ordinary, 
every-day people understand what the issue is and how it affects 
their interests. He speaks the language of the people and he puts 
into his argument a wit that is both interesting and effective. 

Norris is the acknowledged leader of the Progressive group 
simply because during twenty-five years’ service in Congress he 
has made a record for courageous, independent, progressive 
thinking and action unsurpassed by any man now living. On 
Norris fell the mantle of the elder La Follette. Norris has worn 
it fittingly. Unlike Curtis, he would not be content as the oc- 
cupant of the White House merely to keep the Ship of State on an 
even keel. Norris would want to spread all sail to speed for the 
port of vastly better conditions for Mr. Average Citizen. 

He is honest, capable, conscientious, and, above all, he has the 
courage of his convictions. He is not afraid of departing from 
the beaten path of government activity, if he believes the people 
will benefit by innovation. He may never be President, but he 
will always be true to his conscientious convictions. And that is 
no small achievement. 








THE HEN OF PRODUCTION AND THE 
EGG OF CONSUMPTION 


BY LEWIS H. HANEY 


Towarp the end of the last century, and following a world- 
wide period of business depression, the well known English econ- 
omist, J. A. Hobson, wrote (Evolution of Modern Capital): 
“Depressions are due to an attempt to devote too large a propor- 
tion of the productive power of a community to forms of saving.” 
That is, too much capital is saved and invested in plants and 
machinery of all kinds, with the result that more things are pro- 
duced than can be consumed. Thus the fundamental trouble is 
“‘oversaving”, which, of course, means “‘under-consumption”’, 
for saving means withholding from consumption. Hobson is a 
Socialist of the more conservative kind, seeing no complete rem- 
edy of business depressions and attendant evils without a large 
measure of government participation in industry. 

Now, a generation after Hobson’s book, the same general ideas 
are being expressed in America; e.g., by Messrs. Foster and Catch- 
ings in The Road to Plenty and elsewhere. Those participating 
in this recrudescence bring an indictment against the present 
business order. They point out that under present conditions 
we are subject to recurrent booms and depressions, though they 
are most concerned with deploring the depressions and say next 
to nothing of the booms. The people want to buy, we are told, 
but can not. Our industrial ills are laid to under-consumption. 
Consumer buying lags behind producer output of commodities 
and then the trouble begins. 

But why this unbalanced condition? In answer we are told 
that the consumers do not have enough money; insufficient 
money is paid by producers to consumers to enable them to buy 
the output of current production. But more than this, not only 
is too little money paid to the “people”, but they are not able 
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to spend even what they do get because they must save some- 
thing. Saving, it is argued, reduces spending and consumption. 

In the background we see the idea that it is chiefly wages 
which are insufficient. The reason “workers” do not consume 
the surplus production is that they get inadequate income. 
Business men are said to expect more for their products than 
they pay out to consumers, the suggestion being that what is 
needed is more wages and less profits. Briefly summarized the 
suggestions made for remedying the situation are as follows: 

(1) See to it that the people receive enough money income to 
allow them to save and at the same time to buy all the products 
put out by producers as rapidly as produced. Measures should 
be taken to enable our people to buy all the goods produced at 
home and imported. 

(2) To accomplish this, expand the volume of money. This 
may be done, (a) by establishing a Federal Board with power to 
expand and control bank credit and to initiate the construction 
of public works; (b) by expanding the capital equipment of the 
community faster than present consumption requires; and, 
(c) by making some change, not specified, in our practices as to 
saving. Thus we may call these critics “consumptionists”, 
“‘more-moneyites’’, or inflationists. 

In all this, the importance and place of consumption consti- 
tute the heart of the problem. Our chief industrial ills are 
attributed to a lagging in consumer buying. Consumption is 
thought of as coming before production, in importance if not 
in order. 

Now economists have been over this ground. The older econ- 
omists emphasized production and its problems; then the pen- 
dulum swung toward an emphasis of consumption and human 
wants. More recently both extremes have come to be regarded 
as one-sided. Is it not fruitless to inquire which came first, the 
hen of production or the egg of consumption? Neither can exist 
without the other, and the two are equally important. Pro- 
ducers are the consumers; consumers are the producers. Thus 
itis gust as logical and feasible to increase consumption by increasing 
production, as vice versa. As a practical fact, production and 
consumption must, in the long run, be equal. And it follows that 
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there is as much danger in having the Government tinker with 
one as with the other. 

That the one-sided suggestion that economic maladjustments 
can be remedied by stimulating consumption is unsound, is 
shown by the following considerations: | 

(1) Aside from the long-run impossibility of expanding con- 
sumption without expanding production, there is the danger of 
checking savings by encouraging spending; the part in produc- 
tion played by investors and capital is to be remembered. (Of 
course, if people were not to spend their incomes, the scheme of 
the more-money advocates would be defeated.) 

(2) Again, it is not always desirable to stimulate, and it is 
impossible by putting out more money to select the particular 
industries that are to be stimulated or retarded. (How, in the 
name of reason, are we to make the consumer spend the money 
given to him, for only those things which a Federal Board thinks 
he should buy?) In cases of under-production, or over-consump- 
tion, and high scarcity prices, it is unnecessary to stimulate 
buying, and increased consumption might add to the trouble. 
In cases in which we already have over-production with an un- 
economic, wasteful use of capital and labor (as in the cotton tex- 
tile, coal, shipping, and oil industries), a general stimulation of 
buying would serve to perpetuate or ultimately to intensify the 
uneconomic, wasteful production. Should money be supplied 
by the government to support such industries at capacity? 

(3) The foregoing point suggests the fact that no broad gen- 
eral stimulus, such as increasing the money supply and inflation, 
can serve the purpose. Any practical remedy must be adjustable 
to the different conditions in different industries and as between 
the several factors of production—labor, capital and enterprise. 
Production needs to be stimulated in one case and retarded in 
another. Now labor needs more; again capital. The general 
principle is that each industry and each factor of production 
should be rewarded according to its productivity. General in- 
flation or contraction allows no discrimination. 

(4) More than this, merely increasing the money in circula- 
tion would inevitably tend to bring inflation, and all experience 
proves that inflation is easier to start than to stop. Once con- 
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sumption catches up with production, what is to keep production 
from again running ahead faster than consumption, with the 
eternal necessity of painful readjustment? Either we must 
assume ever increasing inflation, or we must admit that periods 
of contraction, curtailment, and depression would occur much 
as at present. 

Under present conditions, the one way may exceed the other 
for a time, but changes in costs and prices sooner or later restore 
approximate equality. If supply falls behind demand, prices 
rise and operate both to stimulate production and curtail con- 
sumption. This is what happened in the case of cotton last Fall. 
The opposite is being illustrated by the petroleum industry. 
(Both these cases, too, illustrate the impossibility of eliminating 
periods of trouble by government supervision, for the supply 
of both commodities is largely influenced by “‘natural” conditions 
not subject to human control or prevision.) The notion adopted 
by the consumptionists is that such temporary maladjustments 
as arise may be eliminated by always stimulating consumption 
to make it always equal production. (They have little to say 
about contracting money supplies and reducing demand,—a 
process that would not be popular!) ‘ 

(5) Here, too, the economist would point out the difference 
between demand and consumption. To increase the money in 
circulation may increase demand and prices, but may not result 
in any final gain in consumption. Consumption depends on the 
quantity of things that consumers can get with their money. 
But increasing the money supply would probably increase prices 
and the larger incomes of consumers would buy no more than 
before. 

Nowadays we produce things for sale and pay money for what 
we consume. Accordingly, the new crop of reformers, instead of 
saying “‘See to it that people get all the food, clothes, and auto- 
mobiles that are available,” say “See to it that people get money 
to allow them to buy all products as produced.” The money 
factor has been a stumbling block to many, both before and after 
Bryan. 

The more-moneyites continually mention the volume of money. 
In order that business may grow, it is said, there must be an 
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expansion of money in circulation. Prosperity in recent years is 
alleged to have been generated by increases in the volume of 
money, resulting from the growth of the automobile industry. 
One great trouble is supposed to be that producers do not borrow 
enough money to pay consumers what they (the producers) expect 
to get back for their products. Clearly, the money spent by 
consumers is considered as the force that drives all industry. 

Now the part played by money is very complex, but this at least 
can be said: Within wide limits, it makes little difference whether 
we have much or little money, if only the supply be fairly con- 
stant in relation to the volume of business that requires its use. 
Other things being equal, if we have a large volume of money, 
each dollar is worth less and we have to give more dollars in 
exchange for what we buy. If the supply is small the opposite 
is true. 

It is the changes or fluctuations in money that cause no small 
part of our industrial troubles. Suddenly increasing the supply 
often brings inflation, with “booms” and ensuing depression. 

Thus it seems that the more-moneyites not only over-empha- 
size the importance of money, but also, in proposing to expand 
the volume of money for the purpose of giving more of it to 
consumers, that they open the door for inflation and the troubles 
that usually attend it. Certainly they appear to know of no 
way to control the amount, as they indicate that the Federal 
Reserve Board has no power over prices. The only test given 
for the desirable amount of money is “to see to it” that “the 
people” get enough to allow them to acquire all the automobiles, 
food and other consumables that can be produced. 

Not only do these recent inflationists over-emphasize consump- 
tion and exaggerate the part played by money, but their errors 
easily lead them into the old fallacy of arguing that almost any 
way of spending money makes trade good. Saving is painted as 
an unfortunate necessity that menaces prosperity by keeping 
down the volume of money in circulation. The automobile is 
glorified as the generator of recent prosperity by leading to the 
expenditure of billions of dollars. 

On such a theory it has often been argued that wasteful ex- 
travagance of any sort can be justified. The idea has been dis- 
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credited by almost despairing economists hundreds of times. 
One way of showing its weakness is to point out that some meth- 
ods of spending money are not good for the consumer himself—as 
debauchery, and living beyond one’s means so as to cause or 
intensify poverty. Another way is to point out that by spending 
today I may unduly reduce my power to spend tomorrow. This 
is often the result of installment selling. The rainy day comes 
and I find that the payments on my car, fur coat, radio, and 
dining room “set” prevent me from spending for my health (a 
needed vacation), for the education of my child, or even for 
clothing. Still another way is to point out that the production of 
a community is curtailed by some kinds of spending. To say 
nothing of spending for things that reduce the mental or bodily 
efficiency of workers themselves (as consumers), there is the evil 
of wasteful luxury. For the rich man to spend money for private 
golf links, racing stables, and palatial establishments; for the poor 
man to spend money for a $2,500 motor car or a $200 radio—these 
most emphatically do not cause prosperity, but do tend to 
diminish the income of society. 

Generally, when I put a dollar into a luxury instead of into a 
bank or a bond, I am taking a step toward making the nation 
poorer, and a poor nation means poor consumers. This is true 
because such luxurious spending, by limiting the supply of capital 
equipment, lessens our power to produce. Labor saving ma- 
chinery has, under skilful direction, done more than any other 
factor to make us prosperous. When I spend, I may possibly 
help to maintain the existing supply of machinery by buying 
something produced with the aid of machinery, but when I save I 
am helping to make more machinery and to give employment to 
more laborers and their children after them. This means in- 
creased future production, and at the same time increased future 
income to me, with which I can participate in the increased 
volume of products. 

Apparently, however, the consumptionists believe that the 
only way to get money into circulation effectively is to have 
consumers spend it; and, as saving is opposed to consumer spend- 
ing in the present, they are more or less opposed to saving, in- 
cluding corporate saving, for such savings represent profits that 
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are not distributed. We find such statements as this: “Every 
dollar which is saved and invested, instead of spent, causes one 
dollar of deficiency in consumer buying”’. 

But common observation shows that those who have the most 
money to spend today are those who saved yesterday. Another 
fact: one of the best ways to put money into circulation is to put 
it in the bank. Saving and investment do not prevent the 
spending of money; for, when a bank gets funds, it lends them to 
merchants and manufacturers, who use them to buy materials 
and employ labor. If invested funds were idle, there could be no 
interest paid on them. 

More than this, saving is the generator of capital equipment, 
without which even the all-important automobile would be im- 
possible. It is alleged that the automobile industry has gener- 
ated prosperity. But capital equipment has been a large factor 
in generating automobiles, and saving has generated the capital 
equipment. Machinery, tools, and factories represent the 
savings of millions of people who have made these things, and the 
industries that depend upon them, possible by not spending 
money, but investing it. 

We are told that saving our dollars causes trouble by reducing 
consumer buying, unless the saving is offset by expanding capital 
equipment and increasing payments to those employed in making 
such equipment. The consumptionists say: “The country 
prospers only while it is building more industrial equipment than 
it can use.” It is the expansion of the automobile industry, they 
say, that has generated our prosperity. Stable business is not 
desired, apparently because it does not make large additions to 
the nation’s payrolls in connection with expansion of plant, nor 
increase the volume of money in circulation. 

But is stability of business impossible? And is it undesirable? 
Can we not have prosperity without continued expansion? Cer- 
tainly the negative answer to these questions has never been 
proved. It seems fair to say that the two years 1925-1926 came 
about as near to being prosperous as any in our history, and it 
seems equally true that the same years were also as nearly stable 
as any on record. Periods of expansion frequently develop into 
“booms”, and booms generally mean a subsequent reaction 
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and depression. Most observers agree that alternate periods of 
boom and depression occasion great loss and suffering. 

Any theory or programme of reform that has to assume con- 
stant expansion of capital equipment and volume of money can- 
not be fundamentally sound. It would resemble the perpetual 
motion idea. Surely something is wrong with a theory if it won’t 
work in the equilibrium of a prolonged period of stability. Bal- 
ance implies stability, and all agree that a balance between con- 
sumption and production is desirable. 

Seventy-five years ago there was a burning question known as 
“‘the wages fund theory”. ‘Today, without being given a name, 
a related theory is cropping up and clear signs of it appear in the 
ideas under discussion. Briefly, the old theory was that wages 
are paid out of a pretty rigidly fixed “fund” which is independent 
of what the laborers produce currently, and that if a particular 
labor organization succeeds in boosting wages it merely gets an 
undue share of the wages fund, to the injury of other laborers. 
Nowadays, on the contrary, the idea is rather widely held that by 
paying increased wages we can add to the laborers’ buying power, 
increase the demand for commodities, and thus “generate” 
prosperity. 

The immediate similarity between this idea and the wages 
theory is seen in their neglect of relation between wages paid and 
productivity of labor. Both notions imply that laborers can be 
paid something different from the value that laborers produce; 
the one, that wages cannot exceed a fixed fund, the other that 
wages may be paid without regard toanyfund. The old doctrine 
involved a limited fund; the new doctrines an unlimited fund. 

When people go to extremes in thinking, one usually finds that 
the opposite extremes are both wrong and that both involve the 
same fallacy. For example, extreme anarchy and extreme autoc- 
racy are both wrong, as both lead to a sort of tyranny over the 
individual, in that he is not safe and his property is likely to be 
seized by others. Extremes of wealth and extremes of poverty 
are equally undesirable. Just so, the notion that wages are 
limited by the amount of a fixed fund, and the notion that wages 
are unlimited and can be paid in any amount considered desirable 
for the purpose of stimulating consumption, are two extremes and 
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are equally fallacious. Both are related to the truth, which is 
that laborers can be and should be paid all that they contribute to 
production, but they err in assuming that either more or less than 
this can be done. 

What labor produces, is (1) certain physical adjustments in 
materials which change their shape, as when wool is turned into 
cloth, or cloth into suits, and (2) certain values, as when the cloth 
sells for more than the wool used, or the suit for more than the 
cloth. Unless both of these results are attained, the labor is not 
truly productive. If so many yards of cloth are turned out that 
the market is oversupplied, and cloth is worth no more than wool, 
the change in physical shape is of no avail, productivity declines, 
and wages must be reduced. Or if, in foreign countries, laborers 
work for less, so that a yard of cloth costs less in wages, our im- 
ports of the cheaper goods tend to increase, our cloth manu- 
facturers lose their foreign markets, and they cannot long con- 
tinue to pay the previous rate of wages. 

What the consumptionists appear to forget is that wages must 
be paid out of product; that eggs presuppose hens. We cannot 
simply manufacture more money and turn it over to laborers 
(or other consumers), for that would mean inflation and would 
soon do more harm than good. Witness conditions in Germany 
after the war. The only alternative is to assume that too much 
of the joint product of labor, capital, and enterprise is kept by 
the last two factors in the shape of interests and profits. 

Let us face the issue squarely. If any class in society is getting 
less income—less money, if you please—than it deserves on ac- 
count of its contribution to production, we must recognize both 
an economic miscarriage and an ethical injustice. Such a malad- 
justment, however, remains to be proved. And even if proved, 
the remedy certainly does not lie in doling out to the people in 
this class certain sums of money, but in ascertaining the causes of 
the trouble and removing them. Doles would be but a palliative 
at best. By increasing prices their purpose would be defeated. 
There would be no way to insure that they would be expended 
wisely. Abuse and misuse would be a practical certainty. The 
‘underlying source of maladjustment would remain. 











JAZZMANIA 
BY SIGMUND SPAETH 


“‘JAZZMANIA” has become practically a geographical term cov- 
ering the whole territory of modern extravagance, absurdity, 
exaggeration and distortion of values. While based upon a 
species of musical technique, the application of the slang coinage, 
**jazz,” has become general, fitting almost every abnormality of 
the age. Our murders, our trials, our welcomes to Channel 
swimmers and transatlantic flyers, our sports, our conventions, 
our best sellers of literature and their authors, our drama, our 
concert and operatic stage, our elections, our social gatherings, 
our charities, our painting, sculpture and architecture, even our 
ethics and religion, have all fallen into the idiom of jazz. Along 
normal, conservative lines they could not possibly succeed. — 

Whether this condition is deplorable or admirable is a matter 
for argument. It is at least interesting; and an analysis of its 
musical basis may serve to clarify its fundamental and most 
significant properties. 

The origin of the term itself need not cause any sleepless 
hours. No one knows exactly where it came from, although its 
Negro parentage is fairly obvious. No matter what the explana- 
tion of the slang phrase, its meaning is clear enough. Jazz is 
not a musical form; it is a method of treatment. It is possible to 
take any conventional piece of music and “jazz it up”. The 
actual process is one of distortion, of rebellion against normalcy. 

Jazz, therefore, may be practically defined as the distortion of 
the normal or conventional in music; or in anything else, for that 
matter. A caricature is a jazz portrait, and a burlesque is jazz 
drama. ‘“Jazzmania” is simply the habit of thinking and acting 
in distorted terms; a manner of life consistently at war with con- 
servative tradition. 

The reasons for this state of affairs are not hard to find. It is 
a part of human nature to rebel against anything orthodox after 
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it has been so long established or so strongly emphasized as to 
seem burdensome. The whole history of art, and of civilization 
in general, shows merely a series of revolutions. There has al- 
ways been a reason for form or technique of any kind, but once 
that reason was forgotten, and formality became an end in itself, 
the rebellion of the Liberals was inevitable. 

In the field of music, the blame for jazz (if it is indeed culpable) 
may be placed squarely upon the shoulders of the Conservatives, 
the hidebound, intolerant scholars, artists, critics, highbrows, 
self-appointed guardians of taste and standards, who have in- 
sisted that music is a matter of rules, regulations and formulas, 
and refused to admit the significance of any opinions, responses 
and reactions but their own. These reactionary formalists of 
music have had their parallels in all other lines of art and life, and 
the immediate effect of their activities today is Jazzmania. 

The self-sufficient “expert” of music is a familiar figure, and 
always has been. Most of the “artists” belong in this class. 
They surround their trade with an ectoplasm of mystery and 
crown it with a halo of transcendental hokum. They are afraid 
to admit that they make their living through perfectly intelligible 
abilities, shrewdly developed to a point of commercial value, and 
maintain the pose of ineffability chiefly to avoid embarrassing 
investigations. Within their own fraternity, their methods are 
well known and discussed, but not for the benefit of the public. 

There is some excuse for this, but far less for the attitude of 
the mere parasites of music, those who have not the creative or 
interpretive ability to rank as artists, but nevertheless, with the 
help of second-hand information and an often hypocritical 
enthusiasm, constitute themselves a stern judiciary of what the 
average listener shall like or not like. Too often their dicta are 
treated with awe through mere lack of information or experience, 
and even when they are unquestionably right, and in accord with 
the sympathetic understanding of all qualified judges, their 
intolerance is a menace and a deterrent to ssthetic progress. 

When the average man or woman, the potential music lover, 
ventures occasionally to express an honest opinion or a sincere 
enthusiasm, he or she is almost sure to meet the rebuff of one of 
these contemptuous traditionalists in the stock formula of disap- 
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proval: “‘ Your taste is terrible.” Driven back into his shell, the 
business man decides that it is “‘all over his head” and that 
“‘Jazz is good enough for him,” while the housekeeping woman 
reiterates her own formula, “I don’t know anything about music, 
but I know what I like.” 

Jazz has found millions of such disciples because it offered not 
only an escape from the conventional but actually represented 
also the line of least resistance. Jazz rhythms are based upon 
the universal human instinct to keep time, an instinct which 
actually seeks to lighten physical effort by a rhythmic accom- 
paniment, and has succeeded in doing so, from the folk song of the 
reapers and the strain of the Volga boatmen to the modern daily 
dozen, assisted by phonograph or radio. 

Even the complications of syncopation or “rag time” cannot 
obscure the regularity of the fundamental beat, and to the jazz 
lover “keeping time”’, mentally or physically, becomes a game in 
which the reward is the personal satisfaction of overcoming an 
invisible enemy. “You can’t fool me,” says the jazz hound on 
the trail of rhythm, coming down on the beat with the same feel- 
ing of triumph that was the psychological secret of cross word 
puzzles and “‘Ask Me Another”. 

Jazz melodies have been mostly simple and obvious, easily 
remembered after one or two hearings. “Popular music is 
familiar music,” and when recognition is made easy, it is a tre- 
mendous asset. Again the distortion of melody serves as an 
incentive, an encouragement to individual attention and a stim- 
ulator of personal pride in its mastery. 

The distortions of jazz, however, are not merely rhythmic and 
melodic. They also deal with harmony and tone color. 

Jazz harmonies are quite in line with the freedom of modern 
harmonizing in general, and actually fall short of the liberties 
constantly taken by the “serious” composers of music. Tonal 
coloring also has been revolutionized by the development of 
muted brass, of virtuosity in the wood wind, and of a never- 
ending variety and versatility of percussion. Here again the 
jazz band is merely presenting in an obvious and insistent form 
the whimsical individuality which is characteristic of all ultra- 
modern music. 
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Jazz effects are, in truth, nothing new in the musical art. Dis- 
tortions of some sort have figured in composition of all kinds for 
several centuries. Every revolutionary composer has started 
with apparent distortions which to a later generation seemed 
entirely logical and necessary. (From this, however, it by no 
means follows that all distortion is logical and necessary.) 

Monteverde, putting a deliberate dissonance into Ariadne’s 
lament to express its tragedy, becomes perhaps the first of all 
jazz composers. Beethoven definitely jazzes the choral melody 
in the Finale of his Ninth Symphony when he orchestrates it for 
a combination of brass, bassoons, cymbals and triangle, and at 
the same time breaks up the tune into a sprightly skipping 
rhythm. Schumann’s love of syncopation is continually ap- 
parent, and this is accentuated in his greatest follower, Brahms. 
Chopin uses jazz rhythms, jazz melodies (many of which have 
been stolen by modern popular composers) and jazz harmonies, 
actually finishing one of his Preludes on a “blue” chord (contain- 
ing the interval of the minor seventh). Liszt was a jazz com- 
poser par excellence, and a good showman to boot. Along con- 
ventional lines he would hardly have been noticed. Neither 
would his son-in-law, Wagner. Tschaikowsky and Dvorak both 
introduced jazz effects into their most popular symphonies. 
Debussy’s harmonies are the very essence of modern jazz, and 
in such a piece as the familiar Golliwog’s Cake Walk he distorts 
melody and rhythm as well. Stravinsky and all the ultra- 
modernists revel in jazz instrumentation. Most of them have 
tried to write jazz in the American style, but without much 
success. Stravinsky’s Rag Time and the jazz movement of his 
piano concerto cannot compare with the work of Gershwin, 
Souvaine or Grofé; on the other hand, the jazz effects in Petrou- 
schka are thoroughly delightful. (One of the best bits of modern 
jazz, incidentally, is in the Scherzo section of Schoenberg’s 
String Quartet in D minor.) Schubert was jazzed to create the 
operetta of Blossom Time, and The Miracle represents a jazzing 
of all kinds of material, musical, pictorial, literary and religious. 

Jazz painting and sculpture have become so common that their 
distortions are almost accepted as normal. The artist who 
wishes to emphasize color generally does so at the expense of 
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form. If there is some detail of outline that he considers par- 
ticularly important, he does not hesitate to exaggerate, quite in 
the jazz spirit of the cartoonist. Ultra-modern statuary is full of 
the same kind of distortion. Sometimes it is all head, sometimes 
all legs, sometimes merely a combination of curves or angles to 
give the effect of motion or rest. 

The jazz architecture of New York is a practical one, rising 
literally out of the necessity to build for height alone, since 
upward is the only direction in which any space is left. The re- 
sults, however, have a distinctive beauty quite aside from their 
utility. 

Nature also expresses herself occasionally in the jazz manner. 
In most cases a landscape or a mountain or a sea view is assumed 
to be normal merely because it is obviously natural. But the 
bizarre coloring of a sunset generally partakes of distortion, 
with a consequent shock of pleasant surprise, while the stratified 
rock formations of America’s western canyons are assuredly an 
overwhelming jazz of geological traditions. 

It cannot be argued therefore that distortion is fundamentally 
unnatural and illogical. Its spirit enters in some degree into 
every art and beauty to which the elements of selection and com- 
position contribute at all. Even the photographer consciously 
applies the principles of emphasis and accent in selecting his sub- 
jects, his lights and his angles. 

Basically, the new jazzmania need not be considered a menace 
to civilization. The powers of truth and universality are not to 
be denied for long. Ancient Greece delivered her drama through 
absurd masks and in stilted, artificial phrases, but they have 
given way to natural, human expressions of face and language. 
The honest, normal painting of Rembrandt, Raphael and other 
great masters of the brush survives today, as do the music of 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms and the poetry of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, Goethe and Schiller. 

“The good, the beautiful, the true,” they are all essentially the 
same, and no distortion of real values can continue indefinitely 
unless it has a permanent significance in emphasizing such values. 
This has been the case with every radical change in the conven- 
tions of all art, and particularly of music. The mere fact that 
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such changes have met with contemporary opposition does not 
prove that distortion as such is an admirable thing, or that the 
opposition to change is always wrong. Time alone can show 
what contains the elements of permanence and hence of truth and 
beauty. 

Jazz seems to be the modern folk-music of America, a unique 
phenomenon in that it has sprung from a fully established and, 
on the whole, a highly civilized nation. It exhibits all the char- 
acteristics of primitive folk-music, but in a complex and dis- 
torted form. It has essentially a monotony of rhythm, a sim- 
plicity of melody, a neutrality of mode (neither major nor minor), 
a distinctive tonal coloring, and, most important of all, the 
spirit of improvisation; and all these traits are to be found in 
naive folk-music the world over. 

If the normal processes of the past are to repeat themselves, as 
has always been the case, then the best elements of this new folk- 
music will survive in the art music of the future, and the worst 
will be eliminated, by the simple law of evolution. To be afraid 
of jazzmania in any form is to deny the very principles of human 
life. “‘ Whatsoever is good, whatsoever is honest” must somehow 
endure, and if it does not, then it was not true to begin with. 

It would not be fair to dismiss jazzmania as a passing fad, for 
it is far more than that. But it would be equally unfair to 
classify it as merely destructive and to group its various distor- 
tions under the general head of aimless irresponsibility. The 
weakness of jazz is that it has been embraced by so many who 
have not taken the trouble to find out what is behind it, in music 
orany other art. Lazy minds are inclined to ask merely “‘ What’s 
the latest?” and let it go at that. The whole ultra-modern 
movement actually receives its chief support from those who have 
not the slightest conception of the traditions of any of the arts. 

But this again is a fundamentally untrue state of affairs and 
therefore cannot survive. Those who have supreme faith in the 
great masters of beauty are not troubling themselves unduly 
over the jazz menace. They are even interested in it as a dis- 
tinctly entertaining phenomenon of human nature. It is only 
childlike ignorance that interprets a grimace as a permanent 


disfiguration. 

















RUM RUNNERS AND BLOCKADE RUNNERS 
BY PIERRE CRABITES 


Ir was blockade running even more than the incomparable 
generalship of Lee and the splendid seamanship of Semmes that 
prolonged our Civil War. By specializing in contraband the Ber- 
mudas and the Bahamas stiffened the resistance of the South. 
Had those specks in the sea not come to the surface just off the 
Confederate coast, Richmond would not have received from 
London that aid that meant so much to the Stars and Bars. 
Lincoln could not stop these predatory practices of Hamilton and 
Nassau. England had a strong navy and jurists who knew how 
to avail themselves of technicalities. The North was, therefore, 
constrained to bow to the inevitable and to admit that though it 
was but “forty-eight hours from Snow to Flowers,” these tiny 
British isles had a legal right to fatten upon forbidden fruit. 
But every Union man bitterly resented Britain’s conduct. It 
was the mental attitude engendered by these quibbles that 
almost brought the two English speaking nations to war when 
Westminster refused to pay for the Alabama depredations. 
The conflict was waged around the Liverpool-equipped vessel. 
It was, however, the Bermudas and the Bahamas that filled 
America’s heart with rancor. 

The years passed. America became of age. Industry, sobri- 
ety and the blessings of heaven brought wealth to the United 
States. The rich man is temperamentally conservative. He 
believes in law and order. He will not countenance turmoil. 
When, therefore, the American of the ‘nineties saw that Spain 
could not keep peace in Cuba he became, if not alarmed, at all 
events greatly concerned. He insisted that Madrid should 
properly police the boisterous neighbors who caroused, fought 
and burned property within a stone’s throw of Florida. The 
Queen Mother was powerless. The conflagration went on and 
increased in intensity. It affected our insurance premiums. 
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We were forced to go to war in order to eliminate the fire hazard 
that threatened us. Here is the very language that Charles E. 
Hughes has used in expressing this selfsame idea: 

In 1898 the United States intervened in Cuba because of a condition of 
affairs at our very door so injurious to our interests that it had become intol- 
erable . . . Our action, as John Bassett Moore has said, was analogous to what 
is known in private law as the abatement of a nuisance. 

The principle of public international law thus defined by one 
of the most eminent of our diplomatists is now unequivocally 
accepted by the American people. But when the Bermudas and 
the Bahamas were making a mockery of the blockade proclaimed 
by Washington this doctrine had not been formulated. The 
juridical relationship of Hamilton and Nassau to the United 
States is, therefore, not today what it was in 1861-1865. Pres- 
ent conditions must, accordingly, be viewed in the light of the 
Hughes declaration rather than with reference to the legal situa- 
tion that confronted Seward. This is but another way of saying 
that if the blockade runners of sixty-odd years ago have become 
the rum runners of today—and they have—the law which 
formerly smiled so benignly upon London has now transferred 
its favor to the great nation of the West. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Hughes has declared that our 
intervention in Cuba was brought about by “distress, miseries 
and barbarities’”’ at our very threshold. No such indictment 
may validly be drawn against Hamilton and Nassau. Those 
capitals are at present too generously blessed with bootlegging 
gold to know aught of “distress, miseries and barbarities”. But 
the derelictions properly charged up against Spain did not affect 
our internal economy anything like as much as does that invasion 
of alcohol which is now constantly launched from British islands 
adjacent to our shores. I am convinced that if this condition be 
allowed to go on indefinitely, our relations with England will 
sooner or later become seriously impaired. Those fearless ad- 
versaries of the demon “Scotch” who carried the Eighteenth 
Amendment are not going to allow the Scotch to make a mockery 
of the expanded version of the Monroe Doctrine. I can almost 
hear them saying to the British: “‘ You quoted international law 
to us in 1861-1865. It is now our turn to cite precedents.” 
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This inevitable drift fills me with concern. I do not believe in 
Leagues of Nations. Because I fear loaded dice I have a holy 
horror of arbitration treaties. I am convinced that universal 
peace depends upon a red-blooded, unwritten and flexible under- 
standing between the two English speaking peoples. Together 
we are invincible. Our cause is righteous. It spells tranquillity. 
Without ostentatious force it can police the world. To my way 
of thinking it is monstrous that abiding good will between Brit- 
ain and America should be menaced by a worthless bit of terri- 
tory that has not for decades been able to make two ends meet 
without turning over its ports to men who brazenly defy Ameri- 
can laws. The emancipation of the blacks and the introduction 
of beet sugar culture in Europe made of the Bermudas and the 
Bahamas two poverty stricken colonies. The blockade running 
of our Civil War days replaced the red flag of bankruptcy with 
the standard of the war profiteer. But this contraband money 
had been spent long before Prohibition created a new code of 
morals. Another receivership would have been on the cards if 
the servant problem in America had not called to the United 
States thousands of the narrow-chested blacks of these islands. 
But this palliative served merely to delay the fatal hour. Again 
was the day saved by contrabandists, but who, this time, traffic 
in whiskey and not in dry explosives. 

It has thus come to pass that in permitting this defiance of 
American sentiment, Britain is jeopardizing the great sheet an- 
chor of world peace—and all, not for a mess of porridge, but for 
what the French call les beaux yeux of two insular groups 
which are moral and financial liabilities. I am not advocating 
that America should purchase these trouble making economic 
dead weights. I am not suggesting that any pressure should be 
put to bear on England to give up these drains upon her Treasury. 
All that I am seeking to do is to point out that English speaking 
good will is menaced by the existence at our very gates of a moral 
nuisance which, under the Hughes evolution of the Monroe 
Doctrine, should not be tolerated and which should be abated. 
When both Washington and London understand this problem 
they should be able to find a happy solution to it. 





SMOKE FROM A VALLEY CABIN 
BY J. BROOKS ATKINSON 


I 


Autnouas I had rented the cabin as a place merely to visit oc- 
casionally in the winter I was astonished to find how soon it began 
to assert authority of its own. Within a month it reduced me 
from free agent to servant, from master to student. Each time 
I visited it I found myself busier than before in accounting for all 
the changes in the landscape. At last I could feel Nature in my 
bones as a living force. 

Nature, no doubt, was pretty; but I revelled most in its relent- 
less progress through the seasons—its complete mastery over the 
landscape and its infectious vitality. Autumn foliage and morn- 
ing frosts, Winter snows and ice storms, the deep life of the early 
Spring, put Summer in its true perspective as a pleasant interlude 
in the rugged cycle of the year. In a sense I had to unlearn 
everything I had learned during the preceding week before I 
could hear the elemental vibrations of the earth, like the huge 
bass pipes—the “roarers”—-of an organ. Nature commanded 
everything that I was. In fact, it was not sufficiently related to 
my civil life to be even an expedient contrast; and the most lucid 
phrases of civil writing could not begin to express it. Yes, my 
week-ends, designed for recreation, became quite as serious as 
that. 

Four miles from the railroad and the main thoroughfare, the 
cabin appeared to be as remote from New York as the Catskills 
or the Adirondacks. As a matter of fact, it was about two hours 
journey from my apartment—fifty miles up the west bank of the 
Hudson River by railroad to Bear Mountain Station, in the Inter- 
state Palisades Park, and then four miles by taxi to the backlands 
of the river hills. In the summer a vast horde of city vacation- 
ists swarmed through these woods, picnicked everywhere and 
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bumped rowboats excitedly in Queensboro Lake. In the winter 
visitors were less common than the birds. No one ever climbed 
the hills or patrolled the thick woods north of the water. 

The cabin was set in a cleared field beside the brook, a one- 
room, peak-roofed, shingled building with a tiny kitchen ell, plain 
and rather squalid. On all four sides rose modest hills, moun- 
tainous in contour and proportion. To the northeast a rambling 
lake in the rough shape of a cross lapped at the edge of rolling 
woods. A patch of hemlocks a few rods up the brook made 
grateful contrast with the prevailing hardwood trees and at- 
tracted a special group of the winter birds. Rabbits, squirrels, 
chipmunks, woodchucks, muskrats, phlegmatic skunks and an 
occasional deer wandered through the valley, sometimes timidly 
up to the kitchen door in search of scraps. Two colonies of 
beaver, introduced several years before, lived in houses in the 
lake. And only a reluctance to believe the improbable keeps me 
from publishing one series of broad, flat, heavy footprints in the 
snow as the tracks of Bruin. According to a newspaper item 
dated several days later, three bears had recently escaped from a 
neighboring park. Did one of them lumber through the woods 
near camp? [I still like to think that he did. 

I shall not pretend that I did not have moments when I doubted 
the wisdom of my enterprise. As I came up to it on Saturday 
afternoons, the cabin was far from inviting with its cold chimney 
and firmly-bolted shutters, particularly in the dead of winter. 
When I unlocked the door and entered the dark, silent, stone-cold 
living room, dropping my pack in the corner, I felt more like an 
intruder than a guest. I felt lonely. The prospect of a week-end 
there became suddenly forbidding. But there was no time to 
squander on drooping spirits. After flinging back the shutters to 
let in the sunshine I kindled fires on the hearth and in the kitchen 
stove, chopped a hole in the brook ice for drinking water, set out 
the provisions and busily divided the next hour between cooking 
luncheon and piling dry logs on the fire. Gradually I retrieved 
the cabin from a sort of bleak indifference. During luncheon the 
roaring fire steadily drove the cold across the room and fairly 
scorched me with hospitality; and I expanded like the field-stone 
chimney. Demoralized by the heat, a mug of tea, a pipe and a 
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comfortable chair, I became as pleasantly torpid as a woodchuck 
in his hole. My phlegmatic mind could no longer retain the 
frenzied image of Times Square where I had been two hours be- 
fore. As much as it was lost to me, I was lost to it; and we both 
went about our immediate affairs independently. 


II 


As a city-dweller I had hoped to surprise Nature in her 
fleeting glories by living close to them on week-ends. Being a 
part of Nature, the cabin set all those beauties before me, and I 
soon became sentimentally attached to it. Like the elms in the 
valley, it humbly bore the rain and the snow, it reflected the day- 
light and it cast a moving shadow as the sun moved across the sky. 

I knew every caprice of the out-of-doors the instant it hap- 
pened, for my winter retreat caught the natural impulse at once. 
Sometimes I knew without stirring from the fireside: the patter of 
rain, the gentle brush of the snow, the uncanny how! of the north 
wind, the cracking of shingles on a cold night, needed no investi- 
gation. Sometimes I heard the muffled boom of the frozen lake 
as it wrestled with the warmth or cold—a deep-toned gong in the 
moonlight. When the fox sparrows began to sing in March I had 
only to open the door cautiously and listen to the Pan pipe of the 
spring. 

I also kept tabs on the season by regular expeditions to 
the lake across certain fields, through variegated woods, along the 
brook, over Round Hill, through an apple orchard. On each visit 
I relished what I saw, not only for its own beauty, but for its 
comparison with my last visit. These weekly changes in the 
fabric of Nature were the imponderable mysteries. Thus by May 
I had stolen time to see the leaves drop and the new ones expand, 
the ice form, thicken and disappear; and nearly all the birds I had 
seen migrating South in the autumn I greeted upon their return in 
the spring. I saw a November frost before sunrise, a magnificent 
spectacle; I was treated to a long snowstorm in February, white 
and untrammeled to the horizon; and I was outdoors in April to 
hear the new birds salute the dawn. In December I saw icy 
ledges on Bear Mountain gleaming like precious jewels in the 
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moonlight. I was always newly surprised by the brilliance of the 
universe at night. I felt the warmth of the day and the chill of 
the night as quickly as any part of the valley. Thus for eight 
months I felt every turn of the season in my bones or sniffed it in 
the air. Indeed, it seemed to me that my capacity for feeling 
increased perceptibly with each visit, and that nothing could 
happen outdoors without leaving, however faintly, its impress on 
me. 


III 


To write of my winter trips appreciatively, however, is to cele- 
brate the supernatural wonders of the hearth. The humble fires 
in the cabin fairly dominated that corner of the world with their 
beneficence inside and their curls of smoke outside, beseeching the 
gods “to pardon my clear flame”. Of the two fires the open 
hearth was the more spectacular with its brave show of color and 
coals; but the ugly barrel stove supplied the heat I needed and 
performed the major business of civilization. Who loves the ugly 
duckling? 

I, too, was fickle enough to condemn the stove to the base 
labors of cooking and to reserve my affection for the fireplace. 
What magic that open fire performed! When it was new it 
crackled, smoked and blazed enthusiastically without softening 
the temperature of the cabin. But within an hour red embers 
began to glow in sober, businesslike fashion, and it settled the 
entire day like the morning cup of coffee. It adorned everything. 
It transmuted this squalid cabin into a poet’s haven. It radiated 
cheer further than heat. I could scarcely keep my eyes from it 
long enough to read or to write at the table. I rushed to it as 
soon as I was up in the morning; I put off going to bed at night so 
that I might sit beside it longer, and I fed it once during the night, 
for it held vigil over me like a faithful dog. Part of the sensuous 
joy of night walking was the return to the fireside and the loosen- 
ing of cold muscles warmed by the flames. But perhaps my 
most contented hours were in the early evening when I could sit in 
the firechair, writing notes of the day out of doors, and hear the 
kettles bubbling on the stove in the kitchen. All that was suffi- 
cient for companionship, for a general sense of well being. When 
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a stray puff of wind came down the chimney and scattered the 
ashes I felt like one whom the gods had signally honored. All the 
world seemed designed for me. 


IV 


In stressing the importance of the seasons in this chronicle I 
mean to suggest what came to be the chief attraction of my cabin 
experience. The seasons! If we could understand them, not 
scientifically but spiritually, if we knew why they came so silently 
and why they were so forceful, might we not analyze the essence 
of immortal life? Although we hastily regard them as a thing 
apart from ourselves, we are really united to them closely. Not 
merely because they bring the harvest upon which we depend, nor 
because they fertilize the soil with falling leaves and store the 
mountains with the water we need in the spring and summer; but 
because as natural beings we are drawn into their movement, 
emotionally and physically. Winter, spring, summer and au- 
tumn regulate our lives; willy-nilly, they govern our daily and 
yearly progress. We have not yet come so far from primeval 
Nature that we can remain indifferent tothem. After one or two 
preliminary visits to the cabin I became oriented in Nature and 
was chiefly absorbed in the rhythms of the season and my re- 
sponse to their modulation. And when I was happiest, I was 
feeling the touch of the season most keenly. 

By good fortune I happened to be at the cabin on one perfect 
day in each season—one day so characteristic as to be the apo- 
theosis. Of course, many days were indifferent to the season’s 
splendor; they were too warm and sluggish in the autumn, or too 
crisp in the spring. But on the three ideal days of autumn, 
winter and spring I fancied that I reflected within myself the 
colored mood of the landscape and felt in my blood the throb of 
the universe. 

_ Each season was vibrant with beauty. I felt none of the 
poetaster’s melancholy about the autumn. After the leaves had 
fallen, clean and crackling under foot, the woods were full of light, 
the views widened through bare branches, the evergreens bathed 
the eye more soothingly than ever, and the structural design of 
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the deciduous trees was revealed as perfect symmetry. Shorn of 
its summer verdure, the shagbark cut against the sky like an 
etching; its sharp network of branches and twigs seemed almost 
acid-bitten. I felt that the season was not merely dying, but pre- 
paring its rebirth with submission and composure. The tree 
sparrows had come down from the North for their winter sojourn, 
apparently in the best of spirits. Fox sparrows and white- 
throated sparrows were scratching contentedly in the leaves. 
Two flights of rusty blackbirds winged south in such numbers 
that they seemed to cut off the light like a fleeting cloud. Pushing 
through the fields and woods and watching the birds every- 
where I found myself looking forward to the next seasons—antici- 
pating the crystalline beauties of the winter landscape and re- 
garding the swamps in terms of the spring migration. As the old 
year faded the new year lay waiting the summons. Everywhere 
the beech tips were rolled tightly, ready for the encouragement of 
warm sunshine. The same wind that whirled the dead leaves 
through the woods distributed the seeds in the fields. The roots 
of spring were thus deep in the autumn. For November was the 
courier of May. After this perfect autumn day I found myself 
instinctively facing forward, toward the new, not only confident 
but eager. 


V 


My emotions had not led me astray. For the perfect week-end 
of the winter redeemed every promise. During the preceding 
night the thermometer had dropped below zero, where it hung 
without much variation for two days. The morning was clear, 
crisp and invigorating. Conscious of the tingling cold I felt 
kinship with everything—with the crusted snow, the spark- 
ling ledges on Bear Mountain, the restless, hidden lake, the 
muffled brook flowing under huge covers of glittering ice. Every 
bird sounded the universal theme. The hairy and downy wood- 
peckers, the bluejays, seemed vividly alive. Chickadees scam- 
pered through the bare branches and followed me, deeing with 
curiosity and excitement, as I made the usual rounds. But the 
perfect expression of this dynamic season was the activity of a 
flock of rosy and gray birds in a hemlock tree beyond. I had 
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heard their sweet call note some distance away. All at once I saw 
them clinging to the cones, tearing out the seeds, swirling off for 
no accountable reason, round and round and back again—a 
whirligig of animation. Wanderers from the far North, they 
were white-winged crossbills which I had seen once or twice in the 
mountains. What dashing and accomplished birds they were! 
How spontaneous! Like true vagabonds they were enjoying 
themselves completely and I could never anticipate their next 
movement. One of them would drop to the brook and fly timidly 
over the black, turbulent water. Then others would come down, 
one by one, splashes of warm color against the snow; and after a 
time the brookside would become a carnival of chattering cross- 
bills perching on the snow and ice and hovering over the water. 
Only two or three of them, it seemed to me, mustered up courage 
enough to dip. But they all took a fling at the sport. I stood.in 
the snow, watching them, until my fingertips began to tingle. 
Then I raced back to the fireplace. 

The moon was full that night. After supper I visited the lake 
and woods again, occasionally disturbing a rabbit in the thicket. 
The light was softer than by day and the woods were full of 
mysterious shadows lying gently on the snow. In general the 
winter season was self-sufficient—a complete state, an entity. I 
could hardly remember when the lake was open. Winter domi- 
nated every sense; I could not add to it, take away or withhold 
myself. I could not play truant by dreaming of balmier days. 
Every sensation seemed complete and final, and beyond human 
equivocation. 


VI 


When spring came I was there to extend the official greeting of 
Queensboro Valley. For several days even the city had been 
softening unaccountably. When I reached the cabin at noontime 
the temperature was 50, the air warm, the haze gentle and pastel- 
colored; and the sun was gradually working out of the clouds and 
creating, single-handed, a fine spring afternoon. The brook, now 
almost free of ice, roared vigorously. Pussy willows enlivened 
the swampy woods. Everywhere there was the sweet content of 


natural release. 
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While I was indoors, impatiently cooking lunch, I knew that 
the early birds would be back; and in my mind I checked off the 
most likely ones—song sparrows, red-winged blackbirds, robins, 
bluebirds and meadowlarks. After lunch I found chickadees, 
goldfinches and one song sparrow in the hemlock woods, but they 
were all wearing their winter manners. On the way to the lake I 
found song sparrows in every thicket. Finally I heard one sing- 
ing—olit, olit, olit, chip, chip, chee, char, chewiss, wiss, wiss—the 
first spring serenade. Although at the same time I heard the red- 
winged blackbirds stuttering a few rods ahead, I was satisfied 
with the song sparrow completely, as though the season had kept 
its vows to the letter and need offer no further proof of divine 
guidance. 

Suddenly the warm warble of a bluebird melted the air in the 
south. As I turned to look for him the air everywhere began to 
flow with the strains of bluebird melody, and presently fifteen or 
twenty birds fluttered into the north. They were gone before 
I could focus my glasses. If there had been anything tenta- 
tive about the song sparrow, the bluebirds now clinched the sea- 
son definitively. With their dancing, buoyant passage, Spring 
flushed and expanded, as though they had sprinkled the air with 
magic compound while they hurried along, fertilizing the country 
over which they flew. They were the appointed deliverers. 

I still needed the assurance of their brilliant color. Lo! when I 
turned back to the road I saw bluebirds everywhere. Ten min- 
utes before there had not been one; they had just arrived. Like 
returned vacationists they were examining every nook of the land 
—flying from twig to ground to telegraph pole to fence post in 
numbers hard to estimate. At last I saw a male spread his wings 
to reveal their loveliest color. At least for that moment he was 
the center of the universe. All along the road for a mile the soft 
air danced with these flecks of summer sky, bursting on my arid 
vision like a sign from God in a barren land. They were not 
pagan birds; they were the distilled foam of heaven dripping from 
twig to grass, and as they sang the air quivered with mellifluous 
sound. Thus, before my eyes, the miracle of spring was 
accomplished. Again I felt like one whom the gods had 
signally honored. 
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By Sunday morning, of course, the intensest excitement was 
over. Other migrants had come in during the night. On the 
way to the lake I saw the robins and the meadowlarks. In an 
open bay,. between margins of thin ice, six male American 
mergansers were courting two of their ladies. But the blue- 
birds had released the floods of Spring with their slant blue beams 
down the aisles of the woods. And I was thoroughly content in 
their company. 


Vil 


During the remaining week-ends of my tenancy, life streamed 
through my little valley in a mighty flood of rejoicing and ex- 
pectation—of hopes born in the warm South and blown north- 
ward on the blossoms of the season. Although I had sworn to 
play no favorites, to study the texture of each season impartially 
and to transcribe its symbols without prejudice, I found myself 
dissolved by the spring—saturated until nothing of myself re- 
mained untouched by “the first fine careless rapture” of Nature’s 
awakening. Now the green began to edge the woods with color; 
the violets, bloodroot, arbutus and wild geranium sweetened the 
ground, and the birds went by in a mysterious wave of motion 
until every thicket, field and glade rang with song. Lounging on 
a hill behind the cabin one March evening I heard bluebirds, song 
sparrows, juncos, red-winged blackbirds, bluejays, crows, mead- 
owlarks, and the fragile, luminous aria of the fox sparrows—all 
these songs simultaneously so that it was difficult to distinguish 
them as individual voices. Individually they were bird music, 
“‘splendors pouring through the air”. Collectively they were the 
divine summons to spring like the ringing of many vesper bells in 
a mountain village. Long before our ancestors travelled this 
country, these birds made their way north each spring through 
this tiny valley in response to the mighty forces that govern them; 
and long after we are dead they will make the same journey each 
year and serenade the valley in the same pure tones. How do 
they know when to come or where to go? Why do they follow 
the same courses? None of us knows. But to quiet every 
worldly alarm it is sufficient to know that they do come. When 
the bluebird fails to leap out of the sky, when the bloodroot no 
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longer pushes through the dead leaves, then we should stitch up 
our ascension robes for immediate and serious action. 

Many of the birds were transients on their way to the mountains 
where I see them in the summer. It was exhilarating to recognize 
these forest minstrels in a valley so close to the city. For a week 
or two in April the woods were alive with white-throated sparrows 
which I hear every summer in the high mountain amphitheatres. 
During my walks around the cabin they were nearly silent. I 
heard only a faint rustle in the leaves or a thin seest uttered 
spasmodically. Occasionally they sang the first tranquil note of 
their mountain madrigal; but it was only a reminder of how 
beautifully they sing in the lonely uplands of north country. 
Their summer neighbors were no less welcome. While I was 
cooking dinner one Sunday afternoon late in April I heard a loud, 
full waxy song outside. I had forgotten that any bird could sing 
so brightly. It was a solitary vireo dancing ecstatically through 
the birches over the brook. Sometimes I have spent a half hour 
searching the lofty beeches and maples in the wild mountains to 
locate the organ of that diapasonic melody. 

Yet without uttering a note the thrushes spoke of the moun- 
tains more eloquently than any of the other birds. Graceful, 
trim and alert, they darted up from the woodland paths as I 
strolled along. So secretive were they that I seldom saw them 
until I flushed them. They were animation and beauty personi- 
fied, buoyant, swift and wild. Except for the veery, however, 
they remained silent in my valley. For they love the mountains 
with heart-breaking passion. More than any other group of 
birds they flourish only in their native woods, in the damp, hushed 
shade of the spruces. In Queensboro Valley, amid unfamiliar 
and uncongenial scenes, they seemed pitifully uneasy and dis- 
armingly shy about being seen. Although the yellow palm and 
myrtle warblers liked to be watched and spread their colors to the 
best advantage, the thrushes withdrew nervously whenever I 
walked by. I reserved my curiosity about them for the summer. 
After the northern thrushes had passed through the valley I 
returned the cabin to its rightful owner and began to lay plans for 
my own migration into their vast, deep country. In the autumn 
and spring they came to me. In the summer I went to them. 








MORE HONEY FOR BEARS 
BY CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


AptarRIANA: THE New Era Dawns. By Professor Ellie June Kock. 
Our Cuanoinc Martuematics; or, THE Decuine AND FALL OF THE 

TRIANGLE. By Dr. Walt Ryan. 

WE are “too busy tothink!” Such is the push and drive of our 
modern life that this deploring cry is like a refrain following every 
stanza of the hours. But it does not well express the real diffi- 
culty. Our trouble is that we are trying to reassemble, in this age 
of speed and change, the thought-content of a decade ago; when 
only a fairly general war nibbled at our sociological foundations 
and nothing worse than the passing novelties of mustard gas and 
Big Berthas jetted upon our intellectual towers. A decade ago 
ideas were born, they developed, they matured through time by 
orderly thought processes. In likening an Imperial Annoyance 
to a Pharaoh or Cesar, for instance, we proved that we remem- 
bered as well as thought. We had time even to remember the 
catchwords and nicknames of B.C. Schedules of time and of the 
mind were as yet undisturbed. 

But what a difference now! How can we think the old 
thoughts? or any in the old manner of development? Time to 
think? Time itself, as we knew it, has ceased to be. Once a 
changeless procession of days and months, the same everywhere, 
it is now daylight saving in one zone and eastern standard in 
another. What poet today could sing the spacious mind of man? 
The myth of space shatters nightly in the blare of the radio, while 
the myth of mind steps out with the Charleston. 

The demand made upon the Kants and Platos of even date is to 
think thoughts which shall be instantaneous flashes of complete 
and final reality, fit to be expressed in the new speech, or code, 
where a word, any word, followed by a period or three dots, may 
mean anything or even less. Works, sometimes called Outlines, 
sometimes merely Stories, which give all pertinent information 
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about history, philosophy, science and mankind, already exist 
to quicken the intelligence of the modern thinker by removing the 
old-time burden of grubbing for facts. Yet these works, valuable 
though they are, fall short in certain very vital respects. Rich in 
the facile argot of the man-of-science-in-the-street, they never- 
theless fail to note either the fundamental change in our grammar, 
due to bee culture, and its inevitable biological consequences, or 
how recent mathematical discoveries are affecting our sociological 
structure. Therefore we welcome the two valuable treatises 
listed above which—each supplementing the other—depict so- 
ciety as it is today and predict what shall become of it. Truth 
and a vision! Books serve us well that supply these. 

Professor Kock, as a bee culturist, and Dr. Walt Ryan as a 
mathematician who has made an especial and exhaustive study of 
the triangle, arrive through their very different researches and 
experiments at the same conclusion; namely, that the long 
prevalent male sex is fast disappearing. Now, Natural History 
has familiarized us with the spectacle of lost, or disappearing, 
species. When Lewis and Clark ascended the Missouri they saw 
(in Clark’s spelling) “parrot queets”. There are no parakeets 
on the Missouri today. A recent trip over the Gobi desert 
halted pleasantly beside a nestful of dinosaur eggs, for the most 
part inedible, from which the last dinosaur (possibly a hen, though 
in the light of our own modern society we cannot be sure) rolled 
over and bit, or pecked, the dust a million years ago. Where 
today are the comets of the Renaissance and the cooties of the 
World War? Therefore, to the casually minded, the information 
that the male is on the wane will seem unimportant. For, in 
America particularly, we have accustomed ourselves to a social 
life in which manhood scarcely functions; and this American 
condition, or development, is both a fact for us and a universal 
prophecy since, to quote very exalted authority, America has 
assumed the “spiritual leadership of the world”. Yet, as Dr. 
Ryan reminds us, the male sex, throughout the ages until our own 
time, has been an essential part of all social structure; and one 
side, sometimes two, of every triangle in the age-long problems of 
euclidian emotion. To Dr. Ryan the Einstein theory is a law in 
perceptible operation. The early American male, he tells us— 
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“strong of body, keen of mind, unmistakably if oft crudely He” 
—locally tabulated as the “Big Man of the Great Open Spaces” 
—was doomed when the old concept of limitless Space passed and 
the new concept of Space as merely a Relativity term took its 
place. He became homeless. He who had dwelt in Space had 
also moved in Time. 

But the Scripture is already fulfilled: “Time shall be no more.” 
Instead the very clocks chime confusion. The American male 
leaves the office at a quarter to five so that he may catch the four 
o’clock train. He commutes, not over free spaces, but “among 
Relatively placed masses of matter” to the house of which, ‘‘in 
earlier repute, he was master but where he is now Relatively a 
stranger.” He slips into a lean chair at the foot of “the round 
table’, watches his wife carve the roast “‘in semi-circle slices ”’. 
and timidly addresses her as Momma. Regarding him, humpea 
over “‘in slack curves, and answering questions circuitously”’ lest 
some lingering trace, or racial memory, of individuality seem to 
intrude a personal angle or viewpoint, we realize that the old 
geometry (naughty perhaps, but of a gay abandon) is indeed 
scrapped with the Spaces. Elliptical and self-depreciatory, this 
figure cannot be conceived of as even the poet’s Shadowy Third in 
the well-wrought antique triangle which “was basic with Nature 
as well as with man until our times”. 

After touching briefly upon the triangular outline of certain 
peaks tossed up by violent volcanic action, and drawing our 
attention to the same shape in miniature as that decided upon by 
the eolith makers as the most serviceable for man’s first weapons 
of defence and for the chase, Dr. Ryan describes a few of its other 
uses to show us the ubiquity of the triangle in that long eon which 
has just closed with the coming of Einstein. For instance, 
nautically, the triangle was the device whereby sailors lifted 
weights and became again light-hearted; it was a musical in- 
strument; it was essential to the map-maker; it was in the sur- 
veyor’s kit, so that “‘the triangle has preceded the home-maker 
into all new territories opened to him by a benign government;”’ 
“the heavens have imitated it with stars and set the Triangle, as a 
fiery constellation, to warm our northern sky;” and, surgically 
speaking, “the triangles of the neck have ever enabled that 
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man, who liked whate’er he looked on, to look where’er he 
would.” 

Then Dr. Ryan goes on to deal with its special adaptations in 
the upbuildins of American democracy. Reminding us of the 
outstanding part played by the first American “West” in holding 
that territory against the British and the Indians and, after the 
Revolution, in dictating the more democratic provisions of the 
Constitution, he quotes early authorities to corroborate his 
statement that certain historically famous forts were laid out in 
the shape of a triangle. “Its base was against the everlasting 
hills; its apex pointed ever westward, across the leagues of un- 
tracked wilderness, toward still undiscovered Reno.” The 
triangle was predominantly masculine, it symbolized the free- 
masonry of the unqualifiedly male sex which could exist, labor, 
create, war, love and freelove only within the now exploded 
concepts of Time and Space. The extinction of a species does 
not, of course, predicate the extinction of society. “Though the 
dinosaur passed, egg-laying continued; wrens and bantams carry 
on the good work.” The triangle lost its purpose and went into 
limbo when Einstein discovered that “parallel lines may meet”. 
Architecturally, it was always in opposition to the square box-like 
home which, “‘from coast to coast, but especially midway, encases 
the moral backbone of the nation;”’ and where the Homeric oaths 
of the frontier centaur first diminuendoed to the small business 
man’s plaintive ““Momma”. But the author queries: 


Does the new mathematics promise happiness? For, after all, joys, not 
facts, are the mind’s primal search; since we are capable of turning our joys 
into facts but quite incapable of turning mere facts into joys. The Hero-Man 
(or, briefly, He-Man) of the triangle had charm. An angle is a peppy thing; 
sometimes too sharp for comfort like the flint dart, sometimes too active and 
wanton for serenity like the neck sections which support the roving eye, but 
always peppy. Will the meeting of parallel lines dower life with a charm as 
exhilarating? Will it satisfy? Or is it to be, itself, the end of our long search 
for joy? 

The question which Dr. Ryan asks as a mathematician, Pro- 
fessor Kock answers as a bee culturist. Her earlier works Ez- 
cursions of a Bee Culturist into Ethnology, and the more popularly 
written Queen Bee Explores the Sciences, have led naturally to her 
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major opus. This is a two-thousand page tome dealing with the 
new era on which America now enters, the era of Apiarian Cul- 
ture; or “Apiariana”’, as Professor Kock prefers to name it; thus 
giving the word the feminine termination. To make an in- 
telligent digest of so monumental a work is impossible in the 
space allowed to the reviewer. One may however reflect the high 
lights of its thesis. And, incidentally, after the rather pedestrian 
prose of Dr. Ryan’s book, one may also fittingly comment on the 
air of sprightliness which hovers over the serious subject matter, 
reminding one happily of a powder puff in a deft and graceful 
hand. 

As far back as our records of mankind go, we learn of bees and 
honey-gathering. “‘Ever since there was any form of human 
living which could be called a society, the bees have been offering 
their perfect sociological pattern to blind eyes and gross minds 
that looked only for honey!” Honey was one of the table delicacies 
of the Greeks; it lured the Israelites to Canaan; Sumerians traded 
for it with fierce men from the desert; even the Cro-Magnons 
gathered wild honey for their cave larders. ‘Men, never women, 
were the gatherers of the sweet!’’ Professor Kock then devotes 
thirty stirring poetic pages to the habits of the bee in its 
wild state. With a wealth of imagery she pictures the swarm, 
details the functions of the drones, the workers and the Queen 
(capitalized throughout her text), and presents, with fervor, with 
rhapsody, her own interpretation of the nuptial flight. Wearethen 
shown the nest in the wilderness, in some hollow tree, and the 
honey. Most of the wild honey, of course, goes to sweeten the 
maw of the black bear, which is avid for it. The bear has a 
coarse-fibred palate, which would seem to make the animal 
incapable of really distinguishing between one sweet and another; 
he does not know what he is eating, and Professor Kock naturally 
decries this waste of a good thing. Pursuing her historical 
sketch, the author declares that the crude Cro-Magnon caveman 
was thoroughly conversant with all the principles underlying 
Apiarian Society, and that he deliberately withheld that knowl- 
edge from the women of his tribe. ‘‘ From no other motive did he, 
did the Greek warrior, did the Hebrew herder, did the Turkish 


nougat-maker, subject his masculine arrogance to the base work of 
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gathering honey! Not in eras when his bowed subject, Woman, 
performed every other menial task!! Oh, he had his reasons!!!” 
Briefly, the “sinister fellow” feared his own overthrow if woman 
should ever learn the lore of the hive. 

In the hive the Queen Bee rules. A few male bees are tolerated 
until the nuptial flight; when the successful aspirant dies aloft, 
and the defeated gallants return to the hive to be immediately 
pounced on and killed by the female workers, who are not re- 
productive of their kind but whose sole “work” consists in 
sucking the essence from a flowery world and making honey while 
the sun shines. In time men began to keep bees; but, while they 
forced women “to pull onions and chase the slugs from the 
lettuce, they menaced them away from the apiary with the terror 
of the sting. In Asia, in Modern Europe, Woman trod the wine 
press, or hoed turnips, within ten yards of her Freedom, and 
knew it not!” 

It was in America that bee culture came into its own through 
the American invention of the perfect hive; and, in America, 
women became bee farmers and prospered economically “while 
their lively imaginations played about the new, yet old, theory of 
a perfect society which they saw demonstrated in their apiaries.” 
It causes us no surprise to learn that the Queen Bees of America 
are superior and are being widely exported; “America produces 
thousands of Queens annually!” “In the well-ordered hive the 
males have now been reduced to a minimum!” Professor Kock 
waves her hand gaily to the departing masculine—the sex which 
the new sociology, as well as the higher mathematics, has dis- 
carded. ‘‘The Queen Bee has always symbolized Woman. The 
nuptial flight, misinterpreted until now, has fore-imaged her 
moral and civic altitude from which—reached in a winged half 
hour—she spawns a million educational ideas (the eggs, later the 
workers) to honeycomb the wilderness!” Man has been only the 
vagrant charmer, the useless drone. Charm may have been nec- 
essary while woman was in subjection, but “‘it has no logical place 
in Apiariana, our new culture.” Entomologically, then, as well 
as mathematically, charm is banished from our world. ‘“‘What 
compensation?” Dr. Ryan asks. Deducing from Professor 
Kock’s treatise, the answer would be, More Honey for Bears! 





THE MAN OF PERU 
BY IGNATIUS PHAYRE 


Wits four thousand million dollars invested in the “Empty 
Continent”—apart from the moral hegemony implied in the 
Monroe Doctrine—we have a right to scan the Southern Horizons 
for new signs of political stability. The story of these nations, 
since they shook off the yoke of Spain, is merely tedious. A 
little of the prancing ‘‘General”’ is well enough—as a change from 
the prosaic routine of tamer lands. But a hundred years of him 
is preposterous. Long ago his latest Golpe de estado dwindled to a 
two-line paragraph in our papers; long ago we dismissed him as a 
childlike savage, careering anyhow after the sweets of power, with 
himself first, his country nowhere and his flamboyant “‘patriot- 
ism” a sounding term of unholy mockery. 

It was recently my task to visit many courts and camps in Latin- 
America, from Havana to Buenos Aires, with diplomatic introduc- 
tions to all their Presidents and Governments, and with a very 
exceptional opportunity of seeing things “‘from the inside”. I am 
now convinced that the old order has passed, and that the Hispanic 
genius is vindicating itself, at long last, along the lines of sanity 
and progress. These twenty Republics differ widely in race tex- 
ture and spiritual and material development. Thus Argentina is 
a great and powerful nation, its ruling classes among the most 
brilliant in the world. At the other end of the scale is Paraguay, 
long lost in the wilderness, but now full of new life and turning 
shrewdly toward the Land of Promise and Performances. 

But today’s most astonishing symbol in a continent of stupen- 
dous riches—where a single State is larger than all Europe, 
another as big as the Indian Empire—is undoubtedly Peru. 
Strange to say, the most romantic of all the old Spanish Colonies 
has become the most practical. Peace and prosperity prevail. 
Foreign capital is pouring into the Land of the Incas. And this 
new Peru is the creation of one man. 
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Don Augusto B. Leguia is now for the third time President of 
Peru, and is absurdly miscalled a “Dictator”, because he insists 
upon public order as the condition precedent to any confidence or 
progress. He it is who is irrigating the dry lands on a vast scale. 
Public health and education, roads and railways, national defense, 
the embellishment of cities, the status of the Indians, agriculture 
and stock breeding, the fostering of industries—nothing has es- 
caped the quenchless energy of this man, whose chosen motto is 
Hechos-né Palabras!—‘‘Let us put Deeds before any Words!” 

There you have the Man, whose genius at all points runs 
counter to the accepted Hispanic psyche. A business man, 
forced into the “‘Mother Hubbard” Treasury of Lima five and 
twenty years ago, Leguia today—at the age of sixty-three— 
spends fifteen hours at his desk, and can make appointments with 
me only “A las doce de la noche’’—which is to say, that he and I 
converse in the small hours of the morning in that cosy sanctum 
of Pizarro’s Palace—at the foot of whose broad marble stairway 
the ruthless Discoverer of Peru was struck down by vengeful 
assassins nearly four hundred years ago. 

And down those same stairs Leguia himself was dragged by 
desperate gunmen under Isaids de Piérola, during his first term of 
office. What living ruler has looked death in the eyes as this man 
has, again and again! Lynched for three terrible hours in 1909, 
—mobbed in 1912,—besieged in his home in 1913,—then cast into 
jail, only to be hurried at night down to the Pacific, and pitched 
out in a crazy little tug that tossed and toiled up that weird and 
lifeless coast, putting in at desert isles when storms threatened to 
engulf the frail little craft. After all that, five years’ exile in 
London. Then a recall by the Peruvian people. A reéntry into 
the Casa Pizarro. And one last attempt by the old gang to roast 
him alive in his palace with incendiary bombs in 1921, just when 
the Special Embassies of thirty nations were due to land at Callao 
for the Centennial celebrations. 

Who was the enemy? What was the motive for episodes too 
extravagant for any Western film ever designed for an unso- 
phisticated audience? lLeguia’s enemies were the hereditary 
“Owners” of Peru. Fantastic as it may seem to us, a few rich 
Creole families had in the course of years acquired such power 
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that this vast empire “belonged” to them. Its Presidents and 
Ministers were no more than pawns and tools in the running of 
a colossal “‘estate”’. 

Into this monstrous order of things crashed a little insurance 
agent in 1903—a man of tough old Basque stock, whose people 
have lived in Peru for over two hundred years. He was nearly 
forty then, and loathed South American politics. But he loved 
Peru, and as a small boy had fought for her in the War of Invasion 
which Chile waged against her weaker neighbors. 

Little did Leguia dream what was ahead of him when he 
allowed President Candamo to send cables to London, breaking 
business contracts “for the nation’s sake”. Leguia has never 
had any illusions about “our turbulent people of defective politi- 
cal education, all too prone to spasms of passion that nullify even 
the most selfless efforts for their well-being”. 

He knew how bitterly the Fathers of Independence had been 
requited. San Martin, who crossed the Andes with more than 
Napoleon’s daring, to free Peru, left the scene at last and 
died forgotten in France. Sucre, Bolivar’s ablest soldier, was 
treacherously ambushed and murdered. Bolivar himself—the 
Liberator of five of these nations—was assailed with daggers in his 
bedroom, and like his great Argentino colleague he also left the 
ungrateful scene, to die in broken-hearted poverty by the sea, 
thousands of miles from Peru. 

Does Peru deserve the superb devotion, the life-strength and 
rare gifts of Leguia? Only a foreigner may ask this. Leguia 
adores and venerates Peru, who owes to his steely genius and 
quiet force her complete redemption, and the confidence of 
foreign capital, which she enjoys today. 

Small and slight in appearance, Don Augusto dresses beauti- 
fully, and has grace and fine manners, as well as a winning 
smile and a keen sense of humor. He is terribly plain-spoken; 
a marvellous judge of character, and an apostle of efficiency, 
such as delights the heart of every American business man who 
comes into contact with him. 

Leguia hates heroics and pose. ‘Our four Universities are all 
wrong,” he declares bluntly. ‘“‘They turn out poets and bab- 
blers, whereas the Peru of today cries aloud for trained men of 
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action!”’ It is astern realist who speaks here, with the wise voice 
of old Montaigne: Nous sommes les gens de Maintenant!—‘We 
are the People of Now!” 

Take the matter of roads—a Herculean task indeed amid 
the stupendous uplift of the Andes to 22,000 feet or more. Peru 
was hopeless without roads. Leguia would put a road before 
even a school as a potent factor in breaking up the isolation and 
stagnation of the Sierra world, which has already begun to amaze 
us all with its ultra-Inca treasures. All previous rulers of Peru 
have shirked road-building in these wilds, where the beast of 
burden is the llama. There was no money, and what money 
there was—well, it went the traditional way, in old, evil days. 

I avoid the word “Patriot” in speaking of Augusto Leguia; the 
plain story of South America has covered it with contempt and 
shame. Leguia loves his country, and puts its interests so far 
above his own that he has again and again offered life itself for it 
in a manner worthy of the Victoria Cross, or other award for su- 
preme personal courage on a battlefield. ‘“‘Let bygones be 
bygones,” he says in his serene way. ‘‘I—who can see only the 
shining Future of Peru—am more than content to cover with a 
generous mantle the story of her Past!” 

“If we must conscript people for War,” this strong man of sense 
argues, “let us do it mildly for Peace and Progress.” The result 
was la Conscripcién Vial—calling out citizens for six or twelve 
days a year according to age to drive new roads in their district, 
with subsequent tolls for the upkeep: one centavo for a llama, two 
for a burro, and so on by mules and cows, up to fifty centavos for 
a motor and eighty for a laden camion. 

Local pride in these “social gatherings” of the Indians are 
transforming Peru. ‘“‘The hour of common sense has struck,” 
President Leguia remarked to me one night in the Palace of 
Pizarro, “when the urgent needs of the country must prevail 
over any personal interests or the call of selfish cliques.” 

This gallant gentleman, who has redeemed Peru single-handed, 
is a sign or portent of a new Continent in a new and brighter day. 
I find something like veneration tingeing my admiration and per- 
sonal affection for this man. Look at that murderous gang about 
this Chief of State on the outrageous 29th of May! Curses and 
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jeers, blows and kicks. Wherever the tortured ruler looks it is 
into the faces of hate, and the short barrels of cocked revolvers. 
And on the plinth of Bolivar’s statue, high over his head, sways a 
drunken negro with a paving-stone poised: “Shall I kill him now?” 

“No,” cried the chief conspirator. “If he signs this resigna- 
tion, we may let him live.” 

“T shall not sign,” Leguia said with almost superhuman calm, 
handing the four-line scrawl back to them. “‘ You've made a mis- 
take in the date,I see! Moreover, I am the Constitutional Chief 
of State and owe my duty to Peru. So you may take a dead 
President away from here, but an ez-President will never walk 
away alive!” 

Such is the Man of Peru. You may or may not agree that he is 
a Hero—that much-abused term. But as the wise and tireless 
Administrator of a vast virgin land, his race and continent have 
never yet produced his equal, since broken-hearted Bolivar 
chanted his Nunc Dimittis of defeat and death. 


SPRING 
BY SALLY BRUCE KINSOLVING 


SPRING is a lovely greyness 
Here and there— 

Veiling white and green 

In the chill air; 


Violets, a queen’s robe 
Laid over a bank, 

Flung out of dark mould 
Cold and dank; 


Dandelions laughing 
Back at the sun, 

Warm as desire 

That glows and is gone; 


Hope half-fledged— 

A bird in the nest— 
Sorrow as old 

As the child at the breast. 
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DISTRICT THIRTEEN 
BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Tue plains of Troy may lie hidden under a very dull name. 
Hissarlik and District Thirteen. I suppose there must be some 
tens of thousands of buildings as like the country schoolhouse 
where I first met the Muses as peas in a pod. With the rows of 
sculptured children for Elizabethan tombs, they were turned out 
all alike. Red, square, two windows to a side, one room, with an 
airtight so placed that no single radiation of heat should be wasted 
in the smoke as it traversed the length of the room through the 
pipe to the back, a single door, a dark corridor across the front 
with cordwood and pegs for hats and coats. The first principles 
of architecture and the last—lintel, walls, and a roof as innocent of 
flourishes as New England charity. Yet I and others, in this 
schoolhouse and its companion pieces, found it a place like a 
temple, a house of awe; and years afterward we knew that Beauty 
had sat there knee to our knees and had bent over a desk so 
carved and notched that the pen stumbled in the epigraphy of 
forgotten grandsires. 

Our forbears, who made it their hearty life work to raise boys 
by the baker’s dozen so that there should be hands enough to 
fence in all their acres with stonewalls, ran against the Gospel 
teaching and the Sermon on the Mount. For they scattered the 
seedlings of their loins on hard places among the stones. They 
cut off a scant acre of ledges and junipers and said in their saving 
hearts, ““There’s the place for the schoolhouse.” Their potatoes 
had to have dark soil to grow in; but their sons and their daughters 
could do with rocks that the crows used to crack their cockle 
shells and clams upon. And the miracle was that the boys with 
the skim-milk eyes and the girls with the thin and wistful hair 
sent their roots down into these waste places and brought forth 
yields a thousand fold. This crop turned out the bumper one. 
New England’s chief export became, not ice, not hay, not pota- 
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toes, but men. Most of the younger States of the Union can 
testify to the fact that the New England seed is the seed that 
loves rock best. It thrives on adversity. It is a good thing to 
have granite bred into the backbone. 

The granite around my own schoolhouse was as fine a place for 
glory as any walls of Troy. It heaved itself aloft into galleons of 
the Caribbees with a scrub pine or two for masts to rig and man. 
It was convenient to crack boiled eggs on in the luncheon hour. 
The taste of boiled eggs to this day makes me taste granite. I 
should like a physicist to explain to me why eggs that had awaited 
one through a long forenoon of Spencerian flourishes and incipient 
fractions should get to resemble nuggets of granite when one came 
to open andeat. We climbed our ledges with Montcalm in white 
silk breeches and all the grenadiers of great France drawn up to 
expect us. It didn’t matter to us that Montcalm had freckles so 
thick that you couldn’t put a pin down, and knickers that were 
stayed at the seat with twine. I doubt if Wolfe’s heart ever 
came so up into his throat as ours when we scaled the cliff to 
win another continent for the race of the blue-eyed. 

The ledge taught us, too, to keep our feet in wrestling. It was 
no easy mat for the falling. I have seen my yellow hair—worn 
in hateful ringlets which my mother was loath to see go—scattered 
about the fissures of rock like the armor of the Achzans when 
Hector was in flower. But my adversary learned to his regret, 
after the handholds on my head had given way at their roots, 
that ears are a more stable grip than hair. His ears were longer 
than mine, and they served well as handles to a head that saw 
stars before I was through. Homer can sing of fighters who 
longed to eat out the hearts of foemen, and Cooper can cry of 
Redskins who bit the dust; but no man of letters ancient or new 
has ever put into words the venom we had rankling in our muscles 
and the hate that glowed like pine coals in us when we stood up 
big toes to big toes with boys whom we liked and walked home 
with and fought over again some battle resurrected from the pages 

of books. War is in us from the cradle. And there are worse 
thingsthanwar. The Feudal System, Chivalric Love, Thermopy- 
lee, and the race called Marathon, have come out of battle and the 
taste of blood. It is not all widows weeping! 
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Nor did we subsist entirely upon the rocks that humped their 
spines through the world around our schoolhouse. We held all 
the country for miles around in fee. It was mostly run-out farms 
with houses that had grown back into nature, through whose 
paneless sashes the blue-brown swallows wheeled. The swallows 
reared their young on mantels which had the classic grace of 
Adam and the spaciousness of Anne’s day three thousand miles 
from England. Lilacs bivouacked by green cellars where houses 
had gone the way of last year’s leaves. Elder hedges ran through 
fields full of Queen Anne’s lace and black-eyed Susans. In the 
tangles of birch and maple, stonewalls everywhere. The arbutus, 
the flower that brings back Christ among the lingering northern 
snows, trailed the land with miles of fragrance. Lady-slippers 
and bird-on-the-wing. Nature had taken back this old cradle of 
men; she rocked her shyer children here. In the heat of our 
games we came upon fawns whose wide round eyes mooned upon 
us, and bucks with many points on their antlers marched across 
our meadows with their heads held high and their does behind 
them. 

’ Our games were cut to the country. They led us afar through 
swamps and over and under walls. ‘‘ Wolf” was the king of 
games. ‘Two hunters bore brooms for guns, and the rest of us 
scattered into all manner of woods before them. When a wolf 
was touched by the broom, he must stand dead until a comrade 
freed him with another touch. I have stood thus with many a 
long sunny afternoon washing around me and the knowledge that 
history, which I loved best of all books, was on the dock back at 
the schoolhouse. Partridges grew bold and eyed me, and squir- 
rels worked themselves into a lather of curiosity above me; but 
I kept my honor bright and moved not. It took a deal of time 
to school new teachers in the tenets of honor. Often they used 
the rod upon boys who were patterns of loyalty and sportsmen 
extraordinary. ‘‘Hare and hounds” is a fine game, I know, but 
it lacks the charm of our “wolf”. We travelled with our hearts 
in our temples, each for himself and all of us to the twenty-four 
corners of the sky. It took a Daniel Boone in knee breeches to 
run us all down separately. I am glad to say that there was no 
coddling of the weaker sex among us. Our sisters were Amazons 
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that outfooted the best that warmed breeches with flying legs. 
They climbed as tall trees and barked their shins on walls as high. 
And our best teachers, even though they went in skirts, ran their 
way home to our hearts and carried cards of safety pins for binding 
up our wounds and theirs. 

Some of our games we made up for ourselves out of whole cloth. 
“Tolly over the schoolhouse” was such a one. We chose sides 
and distributed ourselves along the two sides of the building. 
Back and forth between us over the ridgepole went an erratic 
ball that one had to catch before it hit the ground. Such ballistic 
madness as lay in that ball’s flight is hard to conceive. You were 
on your bruised knees, and the ball waselsewhere. Parents miles 
away could hear the school when the sphere put in an appearance 
on the rim of the Andes. The best players knew how to score 
surely with a volley so high that the ball did not touch the roof 
on its downward swoop until it was a foot from the eaves. As 
you can well imagine, the most important player in this game was 
the umpire. He stood at the schoolhouse’s end so that he could 
see both sides and give his decisions. He needed to be a cross 
between a Solomon and a John L. Sullivan, for quite the hardest 
bruises often came his way when his judgment slipped. The 
teachers, once they were trained, were the wisest choice here. 

Then there was “plunder”, another game of sides in which 
each tried to capture a handkerchief behind the line of combat 
without being seized and “frozen” until freed by his own men. 
This was, next to “wolf”, the hardest on our mothers. One 
sometimes got the handkerchief at the loss of his corduroy breeches. 
All the ninety and nine vintages of “tag” we had, and “blind 
man’s buff”, in which we once brought down the whole length of 
the overhead stovepipe, for rainy days. Another favorite was 
again an invention of our own. Some of us had seen in town a 
game of baseball played without catching on any too well to the 
basic principles. Baseball was not a game for widely separated 
farmers’ children with uncertain fields to disport themselves upon. 
So our sport of bat-and-ball was a queer combination of cricket 
and baseball, with mayhem thrown in as a spice. We had a 
pitcher and bases; but the bat was a paddle, and the striker who 
tipped the ball even slightly was greeted with the cry, “Tick, two 
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more!” Any sort of pitch, grounded or overhead, was legal 
tender, provided one could reach it by three steps to either side 
or a moderately high jump into the air. An expert at leaping and 
plunging could stay at bat for the afternoon. If he ever did hit 
the ball any distance whatever, backwards or forwards, he had to 
run out to a base and back and take his chances of mortality by 
acting as a target for the lucky boy who retrieved the ball and did 
his level best to “‘bore” him in transit. A “boring” meant an 
out, and often it was more literal than that; water might have to 
be applied to a spouting nose. The crippled cared for, each man 
in the field moved up one place. There was only one batter at a 
time. I was an expert at the game, in all modesty I say it; for 
my father made me a bat that was light as goose down and wide 
enough to comb everything out of the earth or air. It was my 
pride until the dismal day when Albert, the school featherbrain, 
got hold of it to assault an innocent toad that we had put into his 
jaws when he was silly enough to open his mouth and close his eyes 
to get something—which he so sorely needed—to make him wise. 

Games, though, were not the making of our school. The 
scholars were that. I do not believe there has ever been brought 
together under one roof more boys with the Devil in them all 
bigger than a woodchuck, as our parents would say. Albert 
comes first easily. In intellect he was “small potatoes and few in 
a hill”. That New England adage hits the nail exactly. But 
Albert was the prince of our school. Shakespeare knewhim. He 
called him now Falstaff, now Touchstone, now Feste. Shake- 
speare knew that clownishness is one of the necessary things that 
make the world wag on its merry way between rather dubious and 
forbidding stars. Fools may be cruel jests of nature; but life, 
with its hawks and boys, has a splendor in its cruelty. And 
Albert had a royal good time with his light head. He was proud 
of his distinction of being the one who would be forced to try the 
skim ice of the roadside pool first. He would rather pluck out his 
heart than take a dare. So he immersed himself up to the elbows 
in the evil morass of a barnyard when we dared him to trust him- 
self upon the crust of chaff that coated it. No windows that the 
teacher could open that afternoon could purge away the memory 
of his folly. He was such a one as could make even a Monday 
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morning rosy. He it was who must ride to the top of the flagpole 
in a bottomless basket; and it took the visiting school superin- 
tendent, whom I met years after man to man in the dewy Odyssey, 
to shin up, Jovian beard and all, and unlash the rope we had se- 
cured on high, and let our school clown down. 

Indoors everybody egged Albert on till the daily patience of the 
teacher was broken and the command rang out, “Albert, pass 
into the corridor!” The rest was rawhide. The darkness of the 
antechamber was a fit usher for retribution. Albert would clench 
his fists, but he got only welted knuckles for his pains. Once, 
though, he turned the tables on us. Alone in the hall he gorged 
himself upon all the sweeter tidbits in our lunchboxes there, and, 
sated, ran off home. At whipping times he could command great 
gushes of tears. It was a physical charm he had along with an 
ability to make his ears move independently and in unison, like 
those of a donkey, until the room shook with mirth. A licking 
over, the sun came out again behind his homely face, and he 
looked about for new folly to kick his heels at. Such brains as he 
had ran down into his heels mostly, and it took a smart horse to 
outstrip him when, lunchbox in hand, he flew each morning 
schoolwards to the inevitable whippings that awaited him. The 
Lord has given few of His children such capacity for running 
thus cheerfully to the daily disasters that life turns out to be. 
And in these darkly enlightened days society has taken to segre- 
gating such children as Albert from their more regular and drabber 
brethren; and so some of the ancient sunshine has gone from the 
world. 

The school had its villain, too. He was the son, as it so often 
runs, of a pillar and deacon of the country church and the warden 
of the school. He felt his father’s position so heavily that he cut 
the birch rods for our corduroys. He stood in strongly with those 
teachers who came to the school with the preconception that they 
were lion tamers. He it was who told the wielder of authority how 
we had come two hours early and thrown stones with painstaking 
labor into the chimney top until we had clogged the flue above 
the stovepipe vent. He it was who proposed the plan for a half 
hour “nooning” in place of our hour recess, which was all too 
short as it was for the games we had to play. But it turned out 
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that his own tail wore out the rods he had cut for ours. There 
were such things as after hours when teachers were gone home to 
their week’s boarding place, and justice came into her own. His 
father could not always be coming to fetch him safe home behind 
his team of bays. Some days it rained. 

One boy, who stood at the opposite pole of the universe from 
our tattletale, was all whipcord and blue steel. He could whip 
any two of us together, and he did so. And he could stand by one 
and keep the faith in the hour when the arch of heaven tottered. 
For all his strength, strange shynesses and reticences were in him 
when he stood apart from us on the windy skylines of our days, 
like the king that he was. So Hector must have walked on the 
Trojan walls. His nature was as square and as full of possibilities 
of comfort as a Maine farmhouse. No meanness of bullying ever 
went unpunished by him. Perhaps he was the finest teacher we 
were ever to have. 

There were girls as well as boys to build up our glory. One had 
a nose that made me, for some unknown reason, think of morning- 
glories. But I kept that thought carefully to myself. She once 
put her arm across my shoulders as we walked the ruts to school. 
I liked it at the time; but some prying eyes were open, and it took 
me a year to live down that blunder of hers. Another girl was 
plump and fresh as a pan of new biscuits. Her lunchbox showed 
the reason. It must have snowed meat and drink in her home as 
it did in the house of Chaucer’s Franklin. Another girl was as 
wild as a thistle and as hard to handle; she led the boys into 
building a fire in May that, transported by the teacher into our 
Gargantuan stove, we had to sit close over until our very souls 
perspired. 

All of us were full of a wiry clannishness that has stood the 
older stock of America in good stead, a temper old as Anglo-Saxon 
England and alive in the town meetings of New England to this 
day. Independence and democracy were in us, too, I think. It 
was dangerous for one of us to come to school too conscious of new 
clothes or special possessions. I was unwise enough once to strut 
like a young rooster in the striped sweater which my father, like 
Joseph’s, had put upon me in his love. My garment came to 
great grief. Full of exuberance, we were full of a grim reserve and 
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silent loyalties. Barring Albert, the boys could take the bitterest 
punishment without flinching and with the mask of a smile. 

We could act like young Vandals; yet when it came right down 
to the business of books, I think we loved them as most of us have 
not loved them since. We had to work hard at home, most of us; 
we had to walk miles for our learning; we worked at the desks as 
we worked at the sawhorse. And in that little house on the 
hungry half acre we met Jason and Arthur, Hercules and Thor, 
the granite-faced men of Hawthorne’s tales and the hard-headed 
builders of our own country; and the narrow fields we lived in 
stretched out to meet a bigger world that some of us were going to 
walk some day, and a world that only poets and dreamers have 
ever set foot upon. The two miles of pinewoods and the bay I 
had to cross each night were peopled for me with folk long dust on 
the other side of the earth, with folk who had never lived in these 
fields where men are so quick to grow old and roses to fall. Demi- 
gods and men who have made the history books seemed close 
enough then to come upon in the next thicket. I know that the 
teaching we had was homespun. Our morning’s music might 
often be only a camp-meeting hymn of redemption and bare grace. 
But we sang it like the Hallelujah Chorus from Handel. 

Looking back, I can see as clear as if set in crystal the gentians 
that came out with blue lace in the September fields to call us 
back to the cracked doorstep and the battered pail of water for 
our refreshment and the one long-handled dipper for us all. And 
I know now that the dogeared books that smelled like learning to 
us were learning. It has been my good fortune to read in famous 
houses of learning since; but I have never known, even in Duke 
Humfrey’s room in the Bodleian, such an edge on my appetite for 
books as in that one-room schoolhouse where boys sat on patches 
and read so hard that they broke the backs of their books. The 
last flowers of the year, the wistful, faded asters, half buried the 
door. Hungry flowers. . . . Perhaps we were like them. Hun- 
ger can be a thing precious beyond all other things. 
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OXFORD AND ASQUITH 
BY C. H. BRETHERTON 


So strongly, in these days, does the white light of publicity 
beat on the lives of public men, so swiftly are their actions ex- 
amined and appraised by a high speed world, that when they 
come to die their obituary notices leave little for the historian to 
add or to revise. It was so with Lord Oxford. The eloquent 
tributes paid to his memory, alike in Parliament and in the press, 
told the whole story of his public life. Every furrow of the politi- 
cal field that he ploughed in his day had yielded its harvest. 
Even in Ireland, where his legislative zeal proved a veritable 
sowing of dragon’s teeth, the scars are healing and the bitter 
story is all told. If posterity fails to endorse all that has been 
said since his death about this great Liberal statesman, it 
will be because distance, which lends enchantments to views, is 
apt to inspire disenchantment in biographers. The contempo- 
rary portraits are painted by men who knew Lord Oxford and 
formed their opinions at first hand. Posterity will merely meas- 
ure Lord Oxford’s achievements and draw its picture accordingly. 

And that picture will lose much, for few men in English public 
life have combined so great a personal influence with so small an 
output of constructive achievement. We cannot look about us 
and see on the face of our political or economic or spiritual life 
any monument more enduring than brass that the nation or the 
world owes to this eminent Liberal leader. Even the Home Rule 
Bill—his most famous legislative accomplishment—was no more 
than the redemption of old Liberal pledges, undertaken, it must be 
said, less in the consciousness that a pledge must be honored than 
because he found himself compelled, if he wished to remain in 
office, to purchase the support of the Irish Nationalists in the 
House of Commons. 

It is a little curious—unless indeed we concede that the age of 
great men is definitely past—that none of the three very dis- 
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tinguished men that Britain has mourned in the last few weeks, 
Hardy the novelist, Haig the soldier, and Asquith the statesman, 
quite crossed that indefinable but none the less definite line that 
just differentiates eminence from greatness. And of the three, 
Herbert Henry Asquith was by far the most gifted and, in the 
matter of actual tangible results, accomplished the least. That 
is not as strange as it might seem. He was a really great orator, 
but words are ephemeral and their results intangible. He was a 
very able lawyer, but advocacy is not a constructive thing. He 
was a great Liberal leader, the greatest since Gladstone, but 
greatness in statecraft must have opportunity if it is to gain 
recognition. 

The war brought Mr. Asquith (as he was then) the opportunity 
to play the part of the great man of action. But he was not a 
man of action, and he had to give way in due course to the more 
energetic and resourceful Mr. Lloyd George. It was not a ques- 
tion of age but of temperament. He was a scholar, a philosopher 
and a gentleman. There is room for such in the British political 
arena. Indeed, these qualities have always exercised and still 
exercise an influence in English public affairs that Americans— 
whose experience with scholar-politicians has not always been 
happy—cannot easily appreciate. But when the arena is ex- 
tended from the decorous sham warfare of Westminster to the 
limitless horizons of a world war, it is men of a different calibre 
who play the leading réles. Devouring energy, ruthlessness, 
cunning, fanaticism, the power to inspire loyalty and cause others 
to get the most out of themselves—these are the qualities that a 
great man of action must have. Lord Oxford never had them. 

He was, first and foremost, a scholar. The qualities that go to 
make a scholar, in the true sense of the word, the deep insight, 
the tolerance, the observant detachment, the love of knowledge 
for its own sake, and above all that gift, most precious because 
most rare, of treating life as something to be stood away from and 
examined, with nothing in it devoid of purpose and no man or 
woman in it devoid of interest—these qualities may be in part 
inherited, but they are also to be acquired. If Mr. Asquith 
inherited them, it was by some unexplained freak of atavism, for 
his parents were middle class people in a small way of business at 
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Huddersfield in Yorkshire, where his father had a woollen mill. 
Quiet, narrow, straight living Congregationalists, they came of a 
stock that had its own good qualities, and some of these went to 
the making of their son. 

How he would otherwise have shaped it is impossible to guess, 
but when Herbert Henry was only eight the hand of circumstance 
transferred him to the custody of two uncles in London. Fol- 
lowed a step which profoundly influenced the life of the future 
Prime Minister. He was sent to the City of London School. 
This old and rather famous day school, democratic in its tradi- 
tions and somewhat rough, had then for its headmaster the famous 
Dr. Edwin Abbott, a great pedagogue and a distinguished Eng- 
lish, and particularly Shakespearean, scholar. From him young 
Asquith received the assistance and encouragement that his 
scholarly instincts and industry required for their full develop- 
ment. Abbott, on the other hand, recognized in Asquith the 
possessor of unusual talents, and especially of a remarkable gift 
of eloquence. Even as a schoolboy his words, as Milton says, 
like nimble and airy servitors, tripped about him at his command. 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon, speaking of Lord Oxford in the House 
of Lords, said that he entered Parliament as finished and eloquent 
a speaker as he left it. On the day following his death The Times 
reproduced verbatim a “declamation” that young Asquith, then 
eighteen, was called upon to make at the breaking-up exercises of 
the school. The speech shows only the slightest traces of intel- 
lectual immaturity and it is clear that then, as always afterward, 
words came to the young man’s tongue naturally and in their 
proper order, marshalled without effort in response to the stimu- 
lus of his thought. 

Of Asquith the boy, and whether he ever got licked and for 
what, if he played truant sometimes, or disliked games, or had a 
penchant for pies, or who was his chum, and if he ever got a black 
eye, we somehow seem never to have heard. It is the same at 
Oxford, whither he went with a scholarship to Balliol and where 
he won all kinds of academic distinctions. We know that he 
spoke regularly at the Union, that he was immune from the 
various enthusiasms and illicit intellectual entanglements that 
sometimes serve the purpose of keeping brilliant young Oxford 
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men with political careers before them from becoming young 
prigs. Just as he was even then a finished speaker, so he was 
already a perfect Whig. (It is perhaps necessary to explain that 
the Whigs and Radicals form the right and left wings of the Lib- 
eral party, whose unity, always more imaginary than real, is one 
of expediency and not of temperament. Professor Tyrrell, the 
famous classical scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, used to say 
of Dr. Traill, the then Provost, that he could never make out 
whether he was a man degenerating into a bison or a bison just 
emerging into a man. So a modern Liberal can be considered 
either as a Whig degenerating into a Radical or a Radical just 
emerging into a Whig.) 

Of Asquith the young man, and whether he flirted with tobac- 
conists’ daughters or got “‘progged” for frequenting the Mitre 
after hours, if he walked on Boar’s Hill and read Matthew Arnold 
or strolled in the High and devoured Ruskin, we really know 
nothing. One thing is certain: He was a terrific worker, and if 
he had a political career before him it was certainly not waiting 
to be handed to him on a silver plate, for he had neither money 
nor influence, nor even a family tradition of political success. 
It is pretty sure that he was no prig and that he enjoyed life at 
Oxford as much and in as many ways as circumstances permitted. 

Oxford was followed by ten years of hard slogging at the Bar. 
Brieflessness was eked out by contributions to the Reviews— 
those intellectual equivalents of the roast beef and beer that made 
the Victorians the wonderful but dyspeptic people they were— 
and rendered more acute by matrimony. Eighteen eighty-six 
saw Asquith, then thirty-four years of age, take his seat in Parlia- 
ment. He had gone to East Fife as a last minute candidate to 
fight what the party leaders thought to be a hopeless election, 
and had won the seat by a slender majority. Thus he entered 
the House of Commons in an aura of distinction. His maiden 
speech, as easy of delivery and mature in thought as that of the 
most practised Parliamentary hand, made it clear that here was 
a young man to be reckoned with. Shortly after the Parnell 
Commission, in which he appeared as junior counsel for Parnell, 
brought him that fame at the bar that comes slowly but when it 
comes brings affluence with it. 
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Office—as Gladstone’s Home Secretary—followed, only six 
years after his first appearance in Parliament. The Liberal 
party went out on Home Rule and returned to power on Free 
Trade. Asquith married a second time (his first wife had died 
of typhoid) and how that came about and a deal more besides 
can be read in the lively memoirs of Lady Oxford, Margot Ten- 
nant. The South African War found Asquith an Imperialist, 
as a good Whig should be, but still out of office. His party, how- 
ever, got back in 1906, after Joseph Chamberlain had unsuc- 
cessfully stumped the country for Protection with Asquith, elo- 
quently upholding the cause of Free Trade, dogging his heels. 
For that service he got the Chancellorship of the Exchequer under 
Campbell-Bannerman, an uninspiring Liberal mediocrity whom 
he succeeded as Prime Minister in 1908. 

Then things began to happen, but whether as the result of Mr. 
Asquith becoming Prime Minister or through the inclusion in his 
Cabinet of a rather rabid young politician named David Lloyd 
George, or both, is not easy to say. In 1910 he introduced the 
Parliament Act, which changed the power of the House of Lords 
to veto any measure but a money bill into the mere power to 
delay its passage, if the Commons insists upon it, for about two 
years. Amid howls of execration from Conservatives through- 
out the country, he forced this measure through the Lords by 
threatening the creation of enough new Liberal Peers to swamp 
that august assembly. The Peers gave way exactly as they had 
done in the case of the Reform Bill. It is one thing to be a die- 
hard and another to commit suicide. 

With the Lords’ veto out of the way, Mr. Asquith set about 
passing the Home Rule Bill. It was twice passed and twice re- 
jected by the Lords. Its final passage was prevented by the out- 
break of war. All the excitement and pother it caused in Ireland, 
the volunteering and counter-volunteering, the conventions and 
conferences and what not, form an interesting and deeply intricate 
chapter in the history of the Irish Free State. Lord Oxford him- 
self, in his Fifty Years of Parliament, carries the legislative end of 
the story down only to the beginning of 1914. Probably he never 
understood the rest of it. He neither felt attracted to the Irish 
nor had a high opinion of their ability to manage their own affairs. 
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He saw the Home Rule Bill solely as a move on the chess board 
of English politics. 

The outbreak of war found Mr. Asquith in a difficult position. 
He had delayed taking a firm stand with Germany until it was 
too late to prevent war, if indeed war could thus have been pre- 
vented. He had more Radicals than Whigs in his Cabinet, and 
they favored neutrality while he himself, with Viscount (then Sir 
Edward) Grey, believed that Britain must enter the war. Radi- 
cal feeling throughout the country was wavering with an inclina- 
tion toward neutrality. The written promise of Conservative 
support which he received from Mr. Bonar. Law strengthened 
the Prime Minister’s hand, and the invasion of Belgium turned 
the scale. Mr. Asquith lost two Radical colleagues, however, 
Mr. John Burns and Lord Morley, and in the course of the ensu- 
ing period of his Premiership a good many more dropped out. 
As the war proceeded, for the most part with disappointing 
results, it became more and more evident that Mr. Asquith was 
not the man of energy that was required to oust incompetence, 
inspire energy and supply vision. He had, by his magnificent 
speeches, heartened the people to their task and made clear 
Britain’s position in the eyes of the world. He lacked the con- 
structive energy, the toughness and opportunism, that get re- 
sults without regard to anybody’s feelings. 

Lloyd George succeeded Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister, and 
while some Liberals then and since have not hesitated to charge 
the former with biting the hand that had fed him, Mr. Asquith 
himself accepted the change with perfect loyalty and good humor. 
When the war ended, however, it was plain that there was no 
room in the Liberal party for men so antagonistic in tempera- 
ment and methods. Lord Oxford, as he now became, remained 
the titular head of the party and vainly wrestled with Lloyd 
George for its soul. Lloyd George had the war chest and the 
more modern technique, and won handsomely. But it looked 
now as if there would soon be no Liberal party with a soul to save. 
Coming back to the House with a greatly reduced membership 
in 1923, it put the Socialists in power and when, less than a year 
later, the Socialists were swept out of office, the Liberal party was 
almost swept out of existence. Today it shows some signs of 
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reviving. But now it has no leaders and no particular raison 
d étre. 

Lord Oxford, having retired from active politics, took to writ- 
ing and produced Fifty Years of Parliament, an astonishingly 
pedestrian work that revealed nothing not already known and 
many times written. At the time of his death he was engaged on 
a more intimate and personal record, gleaned from diaries and 
letters (he indulged voluminously in both), which is to be pub- 
lished in the autumn. Possibly it will reveal Lord Oxford to the 
world as his friends knew him, and give detail to what is now little 
more than the outline of a man. He was a great gentleman, 
urbane, scholarly, with a sort of Roman robustness of thought 
that was not exactly cordiality but took the place of it. He had 
no egotism, intellectual or otherwise, and was democratic and 
approachable, not because he believed in being so but because he 
really enjoyed contact with men and women of all sorts and kinds, 
and seldom failed to find in them some food for his inquisitive and 
philosophic mind. 

He was shrewd and could be crafty—as all lawyers must be— 
but upright and honorable in all his dealings, in the spirit as well 
as the letter. He seldom said and probably seldom thought an 
unkind thing about anybody, a virtue which did not always stand 
him in good stead since it caused him to suffer fools, not merely in 
his own company but in the service of the State. He loved all the 
good things of life, pictures and books and music, good wine and 
good food, and he was fond of ladies, provided they had intelli- 
gence enough to be charming in their persons or interesting in 
their minds. He detested domineering people of either sex, and 
he himself, tactful, tolerant, easy going, mellow, was the least 
domineering of men. That was his life in epitome, the man of 
action submerged in the thinker, the lawyer and statesman, who 
was never quite wrapped up in statecraft or the law, but moved 
through life in a sort of protecting aura to which the scholar, the 
bon vivant and the intellectual adventurer all contributed their 
share. 





INDIVIDUALISM IN BANKING 


BY EDWARD C. STOKES 
President, Mechanics’ National Bank, Trenton, N. J. 


Tue chief characteristic of American civilization is individual- 
ism. It is this feature that distinguishes America from paternal- 
istic Europe where, to a certain extent, the old medizeval idea still 
lingers that the individual belongs to the government instead of 
the government belonging to the individual. It is the encourage- 
ment of individualism in our country that has enabled us to lead 
. the procession of nations religiously, educationally, scientifically 
and in civil liberty. We sometimes forget this in our Fourth of 
July personification of our country and think of government as a 
personality that can do things—operate railroads, manage busi- 
ness, run steamships and engage in other enterprises usually 
termed private. The once popular phrase “To make the world 
safe for democracy” is but a collateral product of this mistaken 
philosophy. Our forefathers had no such illusions. They under- 
stood that the problem was not to make the world safe for democ- 
racy but to make democracy safe for the world. Democracy 
never made anything safe. It was the Washingtons, Hamiltons, 
Jeffersons, Madisons, Marshalls, Masons, Monroes, Penns and 
Adamses that made democracy and free government possible. 
The government did not make these men. It was these men and 
their kind who made our government what it is, and it is only as 
we continue this element of progress and live up to the standards 
of our forefathers that we shall develop a civilization of the high- 
est type and sanest advancement. Civilization must develop 
individuals, to survive. Art, science, literature, education and 
business are all the outcome of individual freedom and the exer- 
cise of individual initiative. 

It is the individual who does things and not the government. 
You may have looked upon some beautiful painting, like that of 
the Sistine Madonna. An individual painted that picture; the 
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government never painted a picture. You may have seen a 

magnificent statue, harmonious in all its proportions. An indi- 

vidual carved that statue; the government never carved a statue. 

The government never made an oration, penned a poem, shaped a 

cathedral, invented a‘machine, nor discovered a law of gravitation. 

It is individuals who take these steps of progress alone, and in 

so far as we curb individual effort and individual initiative, we 

retard progress. The reason why America has given us the 

sewing machine and the electric light, the harvester and reaper, 

telephone and telegraph, flying machine and radio and the 
electrical marvels of the world, is because our individuals have 
been the captains of their own souls and have not become mere 
routine machines of gigantic enterprises. ‘The man who is head 

of a small institution develops better than the man who is a mere 
tool in a gigantic enterprise. Not that these great enterprises are 
not necessary. They are profoundly necessary in America today 
as the leading nation of the world and the hope of civilization. I, 

for one, most strongly advocate them. But I call attention to the 

fact that the big corporations, especially the large banks of our 
great cities, are drawing on the country banks of the Middle 
States and the South and the West for their presidents and their 
vice-presidents, men who have developed in smaller independent 

banking institutions. Numerous instances could be cited, but 
they might make odious comparisons. 

The distinguishing feature of America’s financial system has 
been its numerous independent, individual banks. This fact 
has stood out in marked contrast to the European system. 
America has over thirty thousand practically independent banks, 
each locally owned and managed by a local Board of Directors 
and officers who use the funds of the bank legitimately for the 
development of the community. Contrast this with Great 
Britain, that has twenty-three main banks and 9,476 branches, 
and with France with nineteen main banks and 1,351 branches. 
Up to within a reasonably short period England had over five 
hundred banks, but the spirit of centralization has wiped them 
out. 

This local banking system of ours has been one of our greatest 
resources and has contributed to American development and 
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prosperity. The credit of these institutions has been extended to 
the needs of worthy and enterprising individuals whom the officers 
and directors of the various localities personally knew and in 
whom they had confidence. Many a poor boy through credit 
extended by his local bank has become a successful merchant, 
manufacturer or professional man. On the contrary, in the 
countries across the sea where the bank has become a more cold- 
blooded proposition, individuals do not find it so easy to receive 
accommodations as they do here, where personal character, 
ability and ambition are regarded as assets. There is scarcely a 
community in the country where an illustration cannot be found 
of some worthy individual with ability and without capital who 
has been able through the help extended him by his local country 
bank to make a success in life and to add to the development of 
his country. The personal, humane feature of America’s banking 
system has made it a motive power for progress such as the world 
never before saw. 

It is a somewhat antiquated political economy that imputes 
value to anything per se. Aside from a few of the fundamental 
metals and minerals, like gold and silver, diamonds and coal, 
there is no value in any material thing. Asan illustration, there is 
no value in the lands, homes, public buildings, docks and wharves 
and street car lines of New York City. They are not worth a 
farthing. Their value and their wealth lie solely in the brains of 
New York’s citizens, and if all the people in New York should 
leave that city and none ever return to take their place, New York 
as a deserted village would not be worth the attention of the tax 
gatherer. Its wealth would depart with the brains of its depart- 
ing citizens. It is the brains of the individual, therefore, that are 
the asset of any nation, and just as you develop the individual 
you add to wealth and prosperity. 

The independent banking system of our country has fitted in 
admirably and practically with this philosophy. It has worked 
with the individual and helped him to grow industrially, educa- 
tionally, inventively and commercially. It has worked with him 
because he was a neighbor and an acquaintance and the bankers 
knew and trusted him and he in turn coéperated therewith. He 
rose to success through the help of his local independent bank, and 
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he never would have had that opportunity had he depended upon 
a bank in some large centre, because he would not have known 
the bank and the bank would not have known him, and credit 
extension would have been well nigh impossible. In the little 
town of Roebling, on the Delaware, Carl Roebling, then the head 
of the great John A. Roebling Sons enterprise, organized a little 
bank that has deposits today of a million dollars and a capital of 
$50,000. It admirably serves that community. It helps to 
build its homes, and to finance its merchants and its public im- 
provements. The bank takes a pride in this work, a work of 
service because it is a part of the life of the community, and it 
touches elbows with its needs and its wants, with its aspirations 
and its prosperity. If that bank was owned by a Chicago corpo- 
ration and was one of a great chain system, this personal touch 
with the little village of Roebling would be lost and its entire rela- 
tion to the community would be changed. The Roebling Bank 
would be the possession of a foreign landlord, and its interest in 
individual local enterprises and development would diminish and 
the plants of purely local and community pride and development 
would deal with foreign instead of local credit. The chain stores— 
I do not criticise them nor claim they do not serve a useful 
purpose—have almost entirely eliminated the local merchant who 
dealt in the same commodities that they do, and they are like ex- 
otics among the native flowers of the garden. 

The prosperity of America has grown with the system of inde- 
pendent, locally owned banks. To change this credit and 
financial system of ours is a most dangerous experiment, and does 
not accord with the genius of our institutions. The sentiment of 
our country upon this question is unmistakable. It has been 
expressed through the American Bankers’ Association and the 
various State bankers’ organizations. All of them favor the 
retention of the independent bank, and all of them are almost 
unanimously against branch banks or a chain system of banks. 
The only exception to this is the acceptance of branch banks 
confined to the limits of municipalities. 

A new feature has now entered the banking situation. Whether 
it is wise or unwise, and I think it is most unwise, it is entirely 
revolutionary, and if allowed to develop will entirely change the 
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whole character of American banking as heretofore conducted. 
Corporations, holding companies and investment trusts are buy- 
ing up the control of local banks. In some cases their ownership 
may be confined to States, in other cases it is nation-wide. One 
of these holding companies through its ownership of bank stock 
controls one of the largest banks in the world. This bank has 
289 branches in one State alone. This hoiding corporation has 
investments in bank stock the world over, owning shares in the 
Bank of England, Bank of France and the Reichsbank, and is now 
opening offices in London, Paris and Berlin. Such an enterprise 
is dazzling and fascinating and daring, but it blots out the 
independence of the American bank; it delocalizes our credit 
system, it internationalizes our finances and makes them English, 
French and German instead of exclusively American. It is not 
difficult to foresee when this institution will have an interest in 
the business development of other countries that will compete 
with American business and American industry, and result 
perhaps in the employment of foreign workmen abroad instead of 
American workmen at home. The American protective tariff 
and the international bank that owns banks abroad as well as in 
America are in necessary conflict, just as were the free labor of the 
North and the slave labor of the South before the Civil War. 

The owning of bank stocks by holding corporations changes the 
whole character of our banking policy. It creates a foreign 
landlord in the form of a corporation that is impersonal, that lives 
in a metropolitan center and dominates the officers of the local 
bank and deprives them—I do not care how liberal its policy— 
of their freedom of action and their credit humanity, and restricts 
their ability to serve their community. The bank ceases to be 
owned by the people among whom it is located and it is no longer 
their possession. In a sense it is a stranger, and that great 
psychological asset called confidence that binds the bank and the 
community is destroyed. The Financial Chronicle of October, 
1927, well said: 


Credit is a commodity more important to the people than ordinary commer- 
cial products. Tyingstrings to thirty thousand banks and putting them in the 
control of a half dozen companies certainly would not be in the public interest. 
The independent bank is of immense value to the country and should be 
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preserved at all hazards. Every local merchant and manufacturer is entitled 
to credit according to his deposits. The creation and maintenance of locally 
owned and operated banks should be held sacred. The organization of local 
credit being free business outside the bank will contract or expand in accord- 
ance with the average profits that business can earn. Thus the community 
and local banks go up or down together. To sacrifice this freedom to initiate 
new business not only by so called controlled credit but by means of retaining 
at home the earnings of its own organized credit, must prove a detriment to a 
natural progress and prosperity. . . . Ownership by a holding corporation . . . 
pumps the profits from the (local) reservoir and adds nothing in return. De- 
positors in these local banks now about té be corralled by holding companies 
are not asking for this change and are loath to see the stock of their local 
banks go into foreign and unknown and impersonal hands. Local bank stock 
should be kept at home. 


A bank is a personal institution; it is not materialistic; it does 
not sell goods or manufacture material products; it deals exclu- 
sively with persons and with their possessions. Such institutions 
should only be owned by individual persons and should never be 
owned either in the minority or by impersonal holding corpora- 
tions. 

America should Stop, Look and Listen before this movement 


is allowed to continue. In the New Jersey Legislature a bill 
has been introduced, framed by and with the entire sanction of 
the State Bankers’ Association, following my protest of last year, 
that will limit corporate ownership to a minimum in New Jersey 
banking institutions. It provides that such ownership of stock of 
any bank or trust company shall be limited to ten per cent. of 
the capital stock. 

I have pointed out some of the revolutionary characteristics of 
this new idea of the ownership of bank stock by corporations. 
The almost unanimous public sentiment against branch banking 
in this country has been demonstrated beyond question. The 
whole nation is against it. Here in New Jersey our law prohibits 
branch banks except within the confines of municipalities, but if 
a corporation buys up a number of banks throughout the State 
and controls them, they automatically become branch or chain 
banks and the Branch Bank law is immediately nullified. Tocarry 
this principle throughout the country, these holding corporations 
can own banks or control them through their stock ownership from 
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New York to California, and these banks so owned not only cease 
to be independent but they become branch or chain banks and 
the national law forbidding branch banks is at once nullified. 
The Federal Reserve Act provides that “No State bank may re- 
tain or acquire stock in any Federal Reserve Bank except upon 
relinquishment of any branch or branches established after the 
date of the approval of this act beyond the limits of the city, 
town or village in which the parent bank is situated.” The 
spirit of this Act of Congress is manifest: It does not propose to 
admit into this Federal system any bank that has branches 
beyond the city line. That very provision of the law is at once 
nullified wherever banks of the Federal Reserve system are 
bought up by corporate holding companies and thus become 
branches of centralized parents. 

I am not an enthusiast over the Federal Reserve system; I think 
it tends too much toward paternalism and centralization of 
power. The Federal Reserve Board has more power than an Act 
of Congress; an Act of Congress can be vetoed by the President, 
but a decree of the Federal Reserve Board cannot. Senator 
Glass of West Virginia has often boasted that in order to prevent 
too much centralization he opposed the idea of one central bank 
and provided that the Federal Reserve System should consist of a 
number of banks situated in different districts throughout the 
country so that credit facilities could be decentralized and be 
somewhat localized instead of centrally controlled. In this 
respect I think his philosophy is sound. The Federal Reserve 
Act went further and, in order to prevent a number of banks 
from controlling the Federal Reserve bank even in their own 
district, allows certain banks to vote for only one class of directors 
and other banks to vote for another class of directors, so that the 
directors of a Federal Reserve bank are always free and purposely 
beyond the control of even the majority or combination of the 
banks of the district. Perhaps this red tape provision was wise, 
certainly in its policy of decentralization of power. But the 
holding company idea demolishes this provision at once. A 
holding company can, within the range of possibility if not within 
the range of probability, secure control of a sufficient number of 
the member banks of the various Federal Reserve districts to 
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avail itself not only of the credit facilities of one of the Federal 
Reserve banks, but perhaps of all of them. It can go further. 
The member banks which it owns have a vote in the electionof 
directors in the various Federal Reserve districts, and these 
banks will vote as directed by the central holding company, and 
thus it will control to a large extent, if it does not dominate, the 
directorships in the Federal Reserve banks, just as the political 
boss controls the primary through orders given to his workers 
throughout the various districts of the State. The control of the 
rediscount rate could in this way be exercised by these holding 
corporations or investment companies, whose chief interest is 
profit through an increase in the value of their investment—a 
most dangerous power. 

The possibilities of this holding company octopus are gigantic 
and far-reaching. Any one of the objections to it justifies 
stopping it by legislation; but all of the objections put together 
are terrifying. 

The independent banking system of America should be pre- 
served. The stocks should be owned by individual persons, and 
corporate holding companies should keep their hands off of this 
greatest source of America’s prosperity, this great asset to in- 
dividual development and success. This country has legislated, 
in some cases unwisely, against what it is pleased to call the 
Trusts, but no Trust has ever threatened this country as does 
this gigantic money trust now forming through the agency of the 
corporate ownership of bank stocks through holding companies. 

Again I repeat, Stop, Look and Listen, before we take this new 
creature to our bosoms. 





D. A. R.: HOME AND COUNTRY 


BY GRACE H. BROSSEAU 
President-General, Daughters of The American Revolution 


THE men really began it. 

The Sons of the American Revolution in conference assembled 
in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1890, voted down a motion to admit 
women to that organization. This refusal was the torch which 
fired to active rebellion those women who wore the same badge of 
courage inherited from heroic ancestors. The fiat of exclusion 
was so resented that when a sympathetic man came to their rescue, 
with the suggestion that a society of Daughters of the American 
Revolution be formed, it wasadopted forthwith. Thus was blazed 
anew the hard worn trail between the mothers of the Colonies 
and the daughters of the Republic. This feminine bloc proceeded 
without delay to organize its own patriotic society, on lines 
similar to that of the men. By a stroke of good fortune, Mrs. 
Benjamin Harrison, wife of the then President of the United 
States, was secured as the first President-General. 

That it should become the greatest deliberative body of patri- 
otic women in the world, was the distinct aim of those responsible 
for the formation of the society. 

With consummate wisdom these founders laid a broad and 
secure foundation that will permit with the passing of time a 
constantly widening structure. Today, thirty-eight years later, 
it may be said that the dream of the founders has been realized. 
From a membership of 818 in 1891, the National Society of 
Daughters of the American Revolution has reached the proud 
eminence of 165,000 members, with 2,275 active Chapters on its 
rolls. ‘These Chapters exist not only in every State of the Union, 
but in our territorial possessions and in China, London and Paris. 

The first labors of the Society included the pioneering task 
of acquiring and compiling historical and genealogical records. 
That initial effort was most opportune, the members of the older 
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generation being then still alive. They could tell of the early 
days of the Republic and accurately recall those dates and events 
in local and family annals which comprise the texture of American 
history. 

Thus was preserved through the unceasing efforts of those early 
leaders of the Daughters of the American Revolution—with the 
further aid of State and county records—vital and important 
facts connected with that heroic struggle for independence. The 
real value of the service will not become apparent, however, until 
another generation is well on its way. 

As a memorial, in a sense, to those early toilers in the rich 
mines of this type of information, the Society expects soon to 
possess the finest genealogical library in the world. Its collection 
already is far-famed for its valuable and distinctive material. 

With tender reverence the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion assumed the great self-appointed task of reclaiming Revolu- 
tionary soldiers’ graves; marking historic spots, and rehabilitating 
significant and rapidly disappearing structures of the Colonial 
era. That phase of the work still claims an important and dis- 
tinctive place on the broad programme of activity. 

During the last two years, two hundred thousand dollars have 
been expended in the marking of historic spots and graves, not 
only an act of respect to the past, but an inspiration to the youth 
of the land. 

A splendid bit of memorial work accomplished by the Society 
was the promotion several years ago of the first great transcon- 
tinental highway over the historic and scenic old wagon trails 
traversed by our pioneer forefathers as they pushed westward to 
the Pacific. This highway, known as the National Old Trails 
Road, extends from the Colonial East to the Spanish Southwest, 
beginning in Maryland and ending in California. 

In conjunction with the National Old Trails Road Association, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution are about to place in 
each of the eleven States through which the road passes a marker 
in the form of a symbolic stone statue of heroic size. This figure, 
of the Daughters’ own design and creation, is that of a pioneer 
mother, standing erect and unafraid with the vision of a great 
future in her eyes. In her arms is a sleeping baby, and a small 
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boy clings to the ample folds of her homespun dress. It is a 
truly notable group and will stand for all time, guarding the ways 
of civilization on that historic trail. 

Living links between 1776 and the present are the Real 
Daughters of the men who served in the struggle for independence. 
Fifteen are yet with us, and are tenderly cherished by the Society, 
which gives them monthly pensions in recognition of the mighty 
deeds of their sires. 

A constructive educational and welfare programme is main- 
tained by the Daughters of the American Revolution, beginning 
with the child and extending to the knowledge-seeking adult. 
Twenty Southern Mountain Schools are partially maintained by 
the organization, preserving for their deserved destiny as worth- 
while citizens the American children of pure Anglo-Saxon strain 
tucked away in the remote hills of the Southland. Nor are the 
foreign-born boys and girls neglected. Through the Americani- 
zation Schools in both the North and the South they receive an 
opportunity not only for a good education but for a wider knowl- 
edge of the arts and trades. 

A revolving Student Loan Fund of $250,000 is aiding young 
men and women of all races to obtain the benefits of college educa- 
tion. With the exception of $20,000, devoted to Philippine 
scholarships, this fund is handled by the States, and it is being 
augmented each year by generous contributions from the 
Chapters. 

In the brief space of this narrative it is not possible to disclose 
all the ramifications of the Society’s broad educational plan. It 
must suffice to say that the great endeavor is to impress upon the 
plastic minds of the young the responsibilities of citizenship 
through the medium of day and night schools and clubs of various 
kinds. This means, in the final analysis, a thorough knowledge 
of the theory of government; recognition of the need for a good 
government, and an abounding respect for its institutions. And 
it means, in addition, the inculcation of a reverence for religion 
and a love for home and country as a basis for right living. 

Fully as comprehensive in its scope is the Americanization 
work among adult foreigners. It begins at our port of entry— 
the portals of hope—at the moment of the bewildered immigrant’s 
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first timid knock upon our doors for admittance. With feminine 
intuition, the Daughters of the American Revolution have found 
a medium to reach the hearts of immigrant women at these ports 
of entry by supplying them—and the men as well—with materials 
for hand work with which to while away the weary, anxious hours 
of detention. On Ellis Island, from a heavily stocked storeroom 
maintained by the Society and in charge of two highly specialized 
social service workers, is drawn the wherewithal to make what- 
ever the restless immigrants desire. As a rule the women fashion 
garments for themselves and their children, and the men display 
remarkable skill in the weaving of fancy wool scarfs and rugs and 
in tailoring and sewing. Busy hands mean less time for riotous 
discontent, formerly apparent in ceaseless fighting. No matter 
what the confusion of tongues may be, the language of the fist is 
universal. Fighting used to be the great indoor sport on Ellis 
Island, but in the five years of service in the several detention 
rooms the Daughters of the American Revolution have wrought 
a marvellous change. Now the occupants work contentedly, 
order prevails, and the furniture is no longer forced into service 
as impromptu and sometimes dangerous weapons of warfare. 
The same remedial situation obtains on Angel Island, the Pacific 
port of entry. The realm of action is more restricted there than 
on Ellis Island, but excellent results are being achieved. 

Another great service to the foreigners is in the Manual for 
Immigrants published by the Society, in seventeen languages. 
In 1927, 246,847 copies of these Manuals were distributed, at a 
cost of $35,998.50, at the two ports of entry and at all points 
throughout the country wherever the sons and daughters of the 
Old World are foregathered. 

Space forbids more than passing mention of other well de- 
veloped and highly functioning committees, such as those on 
Better Films, Conservation and Thrift, Foreign Relations, and 
Legislation. The Society publishes a monthly magazine with 
many interesting and informative departments. A feature of it 
is to be found in its charmingly illustrated historical articles and 
exquisite half-tone reproductions in color of American art and 
architecture, which have won for it a place on the shelves of 
libraries and art institutes throughout the country. 
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The Daughters of the American Revolution now own unen- 
cumbered buildings and land valued at $1,110,000. Memorial 
Continental Hall, the first to be built, of classic Colonial archi- 
tecture in marble, is dedicated to the courageous men and women 
of the American Revolution. The Administration Building was 
constructed in 1922; and Constitution Hall, the third of the 
group, is now planned as an auditorium seating four thousand 
and costing about two million dollars. Bonds have been floated 
for half the amount, and the rest is rapidly being raised by popu- 
lar subscription. ‘The demands of a constantly increasing mem- 
bership, with a consequently larger delegated body comprising 
the annual Continental Congresses, have made the building of 
the auditorium imperative. 

In accordance with the ideals of its founders, the Society has 
preserved a true spirit of democracy. The initiation fee and 
annual dues are sufficiently moderate to bring membership within 
the reach of all who can prove eligibility. 

The Society has steered clear of the shoals of religious creeds 
and politics. In legislative measures, however, it has a deep 
interest, particularly where those measures affect the home and 
the right of the individual as exemplified in the spirit of ’76. It 
has gone on record as opposed to the substitution of internation- 
alism for nationalism, and of paternalism and bureaucracy for 
representative government. It stands firmly for adequate 
National Defense. While sharing the hope of all reasonable 
citizens for ultimate world peace, it desires for this country, 
which its ancestors helped to establish, the same security de- 
manded and maintained by the other nations of the world. 

Three short words easily define the aims and the activities of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution: Home and Country. 





CHAUTAUQUA PRO AND CONTRA 
BY HARRY HIBSCHMAN 


I 


In certain quarters Chautauqua ranks with Prohibition, Bab- 
bittry, and Puritanism as a standing mark for caricature, wit, 
and jest. There are numerous rather smart folks who, without 
having come in personal contact with the institution and without 
having taken the trouble to study it at close range, sit in judg- 
ment upon it and pronounce it either a hypocritical commercial 
scheme masquerading as an uplift movement, or else a combina- 
tion of cheap vaudeville and “‘mother, home and Heaven” lec- 
tures meticulously censored and vacuum-cleaned for infantile 
minds. 

Unfortunately, there is truth with those who hold these con- 
ceptions. Like the judge who was always sustained as long as he 
gave no reasons for his decrees, they aim at a proper target. But 
their criticisms are generally beside the mark for the reason that 
their conclusions are based on misinformation or on total lack of 
knowledge of the facts. They speak frequently out of prejudice 
and in ignorance, and convict themselves of foolishness. 

However, there is another class often no less ridiculous. Those 
who belong to it profess to believe the dictum of Roosevelt, that 
Chautauqua is the fourth greatest American institution, standing 
with that glorious trinity—the Home, the Church and the School. 
And they are given to exaggeration from this point of view to a 
degree that does lay them open to many of the charges that 
supercilious critics bring against them. But they are not 
insincere in their professions. 

To men and women with their convictions, Chautauqua is a 
crusade and their part in it a mission. They see it as an instru- 
ment of service, bringing happiness, beauty and melody into drab 
lives, stimulating thought in hungry minds, and implanting hope, 
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courage, and aspiration in weary souls. And particularly do they 
have faith that Chautauqua is a positive, constructive influence 
so far as the children of the communities it serves are concerned. 

The outstanding fact about Chautauqua, of which its critics 

seem unaware but which those connected with it can never for a 
moment forget, is that like Congress, according to an assertion 
accredited to the late Tom Marshall, it is too representative. In 
other words, it reflects the tastes and standards, not necessarily 
of those who conduct the bureaus, but of those who locally sup- 
port it in the various communities to which it goes, as those tastes 
and standards are interpreted by the managers. For Chautau- 
qua is not something that the bureaus take into a town or city 
with a “take or leave it” air. It is brought into the community 
because it has been possible to get a group of local people to enter 
into a contract guaranteeing the payment of a certain fixed sum 
regardless of whether or not enough season tickets are sold in 
advance to realize that amount. Hence as a very general rule 
these local guarantors not merely do a large amount of prelimi- 
nary work in making arrangements for the ground, putting up 
advertising material, and selling season tickets, but in addition 
they personally pay a deficit varying from a few cents to a number 
of dollars per person. 

Note this important and, for the Chautauqua workers, night- 
marish fact, and it becomes obvious that the Chautauqua mana- 
gers, regardless of their personal desires and ideals, must provide 
a programme that will win support and result in a renewal con- 
tract for the following year. If they guess wrong or for any other 
reason adopt a policy that fails to gain or hold supporters, the 
towns are lost and Chautauqua is headed for failure and extinc- 
tion. Such being the case, the difficulties and shortcomings of 
Chautauqua as a movement or institution can be understood and 
properly appraised only as one understands the people of the com- 
munities to which Chautauqua goes. And they vary. Jackson 
Center at the crossroads, five miles away from a railroad, and 
Jackson City with its hundred thousand or more self-satisfied city 
folks, may both have Chautauquas. In fact there are cities much 
larger than that which have their annual Chautauqua sessions. 

Considering the differences of location, size, industrial develop- 
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ment, social conditions and cultural standards, what are the 
common characteristics of these varied and scattered hamlets, 
towns, and cities to which Chautauqua can and must adaptitself, 
and what the common needs that Chautauqua can meet? 

Chautauqua replies, first, that there is need practically every- 
where for more and closer codperative effort. Especially, it is 
contended, should there be more coéperation that disregards 
class, business, denominational and other lines. And Chautau- 
qua is an agency that stimulates such codperation for it enlists the 
support of a group of people who represent all classes and all 
interests. Here under ideal conditions members of different 
churches, competitors in business, and individuals from unre- 
lated social groups meet and work together as they do for few 
other enterprises. Chautauqua is a codperative community 
affair when at its best, and cultivates a better community spirit 
and understanding. Instances where as a result of such codpera- 
tive experience towns have built new schoolhouses, paved streets, 
established libraries, opened public playgrounds, or federated 
churches, could be cited by the score. 

Chautauqua contends, second, that in the turmoil of modern 
life people everywhere need relaxation and clean and wholesome 
entertainment. It claims to supply this need at a minimum of 
expense; and it says flatly and without apology that nothing is 
ever permitted on its platform that could offend the most fastidi- 
ous or implant an impure thought in the mind of a child. 

Chautauqua claims, third, that it brings to its towns enter- 
tainment of the better sort, music and drama of the highest type. 
Not merely to provide something enjoyable but to elevate taste 
is one of its declared aims. And, speaking practically, there is 
ample evidence that thousands of young people have been in- 
spired to emulation by hearing some great artist on a Chautauqua 
programme. 

But Chautauqua has always professed to believe that its main 
function was educational and its main instructor, the lecturer. 
It has, therefore, declared in and out of season that the lecture was 
the back-bone of the movement and that the entertainment, the 
music and the drama were but the sugar-coating for this most 
important feature. One bureau still has an undeviating rule 
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that there must be a lecture on every programme, both afternoon 
and evening. Chautauqua’s appeal for support continues to be 
based on the claim that it is a travelling university, disseminating 
information, challenging thought, and inspiring men and women 
to better living. 

Here again ample evidence justifies its contentions that it has 
been a constructive movement. Many of its lecturers have 
brought to their audiences the latest word from the special scien- 
tific fields—physicists, biologists, psychologists, and others. 
Explorers and travellers with words and pictures have carried 
their audiences to strange lands. Astronomers have projected 
them into the far spaces of the cosmos. Electrical engineers have 
answered the questions of the radio fans and explained how mod- 
ern contrivances may revolutionize life even on the farm. Style 
experts have told the women how to dress well on a moderate 
income. Philosophers have expounded their philosophy and 
preachers, theirs. Congressmen and others have talked about 
government and politics. And eloquent orators have moved their 
hearers to believe, to hope, and to dare. Every cause has had 
its advocate and every alleged curse its uncompromising foe. 

Chautauqua contends, fifth, that children everywhere need the 
offerings thus far described but more particularly the benefit 
of play under trained leaders and of the introduction to citizen- 
ship that can be given in connection with the Chautauqua pro- 
grammes. There has been developed, therefore, the junior town, 
in which children are elected officers and all function not merely 
while the Chautauqua is in town but later under the direction of 
local committees. Organized play, pageants, and civic training 
under the leadership and supervision of competent teachers are 
Chautauqua’s contributions to the child life of the community. 


II 


But Chautauqua is going backward. The number of towns 
supporting the movement is decreasing in most parts of the 
country. It is becoming harder to enlist support. And many 
gloomy prophets are predicting the institution’s imminent demise. 

Wherein lies the fault? 
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Of course the tremendous social and mechanical changes of the 
last decade have had their effect. Good roads and the automo- 
bile now invite people to a spin in the country where once they 
would have repaired to the Chautauqua tent in the cool of the 
evening. Or the movies are preferred, or the easy chair at home 
and the music and words that come on the wings of the night. 
All these factors must be recognized. But they alone are not 
responsible for the decline of Chautauqua, for the same road that 
for the townsman leads into the country, leads likewise for the 
farmer into the town. The problem would seem to be either one 
of arousing desire or preference or else of supplying what the 
public seems to want. 

Many managers accepted the second alternative. It appeared 
that people wanted amusement in jazz tempo, that there was no 
demand for lectures or the better kind of music and entertain- 
ment, so they put more entertainment on their programmes, 
especially more light plays, and eliminated a number of lectures. 
Thus last summer one five-day programme had reduced the 
number of lectures to two and one seven-day provided 
but three. 

But the effort to popularize did not solve the difficulty. The 
receipts fell just the same, and the number of renewals fell like- 
wise. Even Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln drew but a moderate 
number of single admissions; and though the play and eleven 
other programmes could be seen and enjoyed on a season ticket 
for two and a half or three dollars, the tent was frequently but 
partly filled for this distinguished production that had once filled 
the big city theatres at a higher price per person than the cost of 
the whole week’s Chautauqua programme. 

The fact would seem to be that, by and large, people do not 
want legitimate drama, that they prefer the story on the screen. 
And is not that the conclusion of theatre people throughout the 
country? 

The salvation of Chautauqua, then, lies not in the drama. 

But what about music? 

Well, when one is present again and again while a pianist 
plays Chopin, Tschaikowsky, and Beethoven on an old piano that 
is moved every seven days in a baggage-car, and watches people 
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sit enthralled, and then observes them give the artist three, four 
and five encores, one somehow comes to believe that after all good 
music is appreciated by a substantial number of people every- 
where in America today, jazz exponents to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The phonograph and the radio have familiarized them 
with the finer things, and they welcome the performer who can 
render these masterpieces in person. There is, then, a place on 
the Chautauqua programme for the finest and best in music; but 
it will not sustain the movement any more than the drama. For 
it will not attract the crowd. The popular, crowd-getting musi- 
cal feature is a band, preferably of the jazz type. But with pres- 
ent salaries and cost of transportation, Chautauqua cannot afford 
bands large enough to deserve the name. 

There remains the lecture. But “people do not care for 
lectures”. That is the most common remark of guarantors and 
ticket-sellers everywhere. In the Chautauqua towns it is con- 
tended that lectures are wanted least of all. In fact the local 
people are usually certain that “‘the play’s the thing”; and while 
the particular person so contending usually expresses an appre- 
ciation of lectures so far as he is personally concerned, he is quite 
confident that for his neighbors the lecture is most decidedly 
“not the thing”. Thus sayeth the local supporter of Chautau- 
qua! But the critic in the distant metropolitan studio—he 
levels his shafts of criticism and condemnation at the lecture and 
the lecturer! 

Is it possible that they are both right? 

Certainly it is not a fact that public speaking has fallen into a 
state of desuetude, for never on land or sea was there such a flood 
of words as flows in these United States of America in the current 
Year of the Lord. Wheresoever two or three are gathered to- 
gether in any name or cause, there the orator orates. Rotarians, 
Kiwanians, Lions, Civitans, Legionnaires—how many each day 
have their minor and their major speakers! And where there are 
speakers to speak there must be listeners to listen—thousands and 
tens of thousands of them every day. It cannot be that the day 
of the lecturer is gone. People may “not care for lectures”, but, 
even without considering the radio fans, they are listening to men 
talk to an extent never equaled in the world before. If,then, they 
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“do not care”, may one not begin to suspect dimly that, as the 
critics contend, the trouble is with the lecturer and his lecture? 

The truth is, however, as every Chautauqua manager and 
every superintendent knows, that people “do care” —afterwards; 
and that it is the lecture that makes the impression and inspires 
the spirit that makes the return of Chautauqua possible in most 
instances. People may not come primarily to hear the lecture. 
They might not come at all if it were not for the attraction of a 
musical prelude. But they admit in the end that it is the lecture 
that makes Chautauqua. It must be Chautauqua’s main justi- 
fication. 

But Chautauqua is dependent on local support, and it must 
offer what the local supporters want or approve. Wherefore it 
becomes pertinent to inquire, What sort of lecture appeals to 
them? There’s the rub. In this day of movie-mindedness and 
tabloid taste, who is the popular speaker before a representative 
crowd of metropolitan Rotarians? Or before a gathering of 
Legionnaires? 

Exactly! The man who can say nothing in the most grandil- 
oquent fashion, who is master of the stock phrases that express 
the popular prejudices of the day, who unembarrassed repeats the 
jokes of yesteryear, who cleverly plays on the heart-strings by 
huskily speaking of the dear old mother somewhere far away, or 
of the friendship of real he-men such as those before him, and who 
never, never, says a startling thing or shies a rock at an idol. 

It is a sad condition. But such is the price we pay for living 
in a world safe for democracy. For it is our conception of democ- 
racy that has bred the crowd-making sort of oratory with which 
we are cursed. ‘The appeal must be to the moron, for there are so 
many of him—and he votes! And politicians and others, wooing 
him, have catered to his taste until others want no more. 

Standards among city Babbitts being what they are, is it any 
wonder that standards are no higher as a rule among those who 
in smaller places constitute the audiences that sit under the big 
brown tents? The popular speaker with the latter as with the 
former is the egotistic, mouthy, flattering, story-telling, emotion- 
stirring, “‘inspirational” peddler of “‘apple-sauce”. He gets the 
applause, the return date, and the fat salary. And the more of 
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him there are, the better it is for the publishers of the tabloid 
scandal-sheets. 

But the cold facts being what they are, and economic demands 
requiring hard coin of the realm at regular intervals, Chautauqua 
managers have quite naturally given their towns what they 
seemed to want. ‘“‘Lectures must be non-controversial, in- 
offensive, deductive, humorous, and inspirational;” such was the 
word that went forth from the anointed apostles of Service and 
Uplift. 

Evolution? Prohibition? The Mexican situation? 

There are hundreds of American communities to which Chau- 
tauqua goes where a discussion of any of these would mean no 
more Chautauqua. For there is abroad in the land a spirit of 
intolerance all too little understood by wise thinkers far removed 
—an appalling spirit. And men are not merely shutting their 
own minds to truth. They are flatly decreeing that what they 
taboo must be and remain untold and undiscussed in their com- 
munities. Their neighbors’ minds must remain safe and clean 
and pure according to their standards. 

Human-wise, those in charge of the management of 
Chautauqua bow to this condition and choose or charge their 
lecturers accordingly. 

And here we come at last to the Chautauqua’s main sin: It has 
compromised. 

Once it was an open forum. It dared to discuss controversial 
questions. It had a passion for what was believed to be a great 
and a righteous cause—for instance Prohibition and the World 
War. 

But it had its ear to the ground. It wanted to be all things to 
all men—-giving offense to none. And therein lay the seed of its 
decline. For it helped to develop the very condition of intoler- 
ance, narrowness, conformity, and intellectual obliquity from 
which it suffers today. Instead of courageously leading in the 
defense of emancipated thinking and elevating intellectual taste, 
it sold its proud birthright for a mess of single admissions to 
popular Broadway comedies and expected renewal contracts. 

Its lot is the lot of those who compromise with principle. It is 
losing as such always lose. And its only chance of redemption— 
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if it still has a chance—is to retrace its steps, to become once 
more in verity an educational institution where truth may be 
defended and error exposed, where tradition may be scorned 
and progress advocated, where issues may be drawn and sane 
conclusions reached, and where intelligence may without heresy or 
treason be respected. 

And it may not be too late. For in every group of Babbitts 
that shouts for the purveyor of moronic bunk, and in every Chau- 
tauqua audience that applauds the unctuous sob-artist, there are 
some who are not taken in by the hokum ladled out, some who 
have not mortgaged their brains, who can look at a new idea 
without having heart-failure, who can surrender an accepted 
opinion without a serious wrenching of conscience, and who do 
not resent being made to think. They must be the leaders 
wherever they are found if we are to have more intelligence, 
more freedom, more culture, more progress, more rational control. 
To find them, to encourage them, to codperate with them, to 
lead them, even, is not merely Chautauqua’s opportunity and 
duty. It is Chautauqua’s only hope of survival. 





“NOT IN CADIZ” 


BY MARY ELLEN CHASE 


I 


My sister Cynthia shares with Charles Lamb his distaste for 
newspapers. But whereas he complains of an unsatisfied curi- 
osity, she suffers from no curiosity whatever. Her mind as she 
takes her morning dose of a metropolitan daily is in precisely the 
same state as it was twenty-five years ago when she submitted 
to her tablespoonful of sulphur and molasses before breakfast on 
chill March and April days. So is her face. It registers the 
same grim determination to get through with a bad business, the 
same innate conviction that nothing is to be gained from such a 
procedure, the same exasperated patience at being forced to 
yield, then to family faith and custom, now to her own stern 
sense of duty as a citizen. And to add to these collective emo- 
tions contempt and scorn, one has but to remind her of Horace 
Greeley’s gilded metaphor, which hailed the Press as the “bright 
sunbeam of truth”’. 

Imagine then my surprise when but yesterday over our toast 
and coffee I watched these usual sentiments put to rout by an 
unmistakable eagerness, which in turn gave way to that quick 
excitement occasioned by the sudden touching of an old memory, 
long unawakened. I knew her eyes were shining, though she did 
not look at me as she passed the paper folded so that I could not 
fail to see what she had seen. It was between an old divorce in 
Hollywood and a new revolution in Mexico, and it had to do only 
with an old Spanish town. A special correspondent with an eye 
to good business had written it for the Consolidated Press. 

Cadiz was the old town. It, he informed us in his breezy, 
slang-shot style, was in reality the step-mother of America. Had 
it only held on to South American silver and escaped Sir Francis 
Drake, who in the sixteenth century sank its fleet for England, 
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garlic instead of corn would have been planted around Plymouth 
Rock, we should at this moment beyond the shadow of a doubt be 
eating chile con carne instead of baked: beans and clam chowder, 
and the Spanish royal children would be summering at Bar Har- 
bor instead of on the Bay of Biscay! Not for one minute, he 
said, would he have us forget what we owed to Cadiz. Our 
debts, in point of fact, were too numerous to mention, but he 
wished to list especially for our grateful consideration such valued 
possessions as California and Hollywood, Florida, the Mexican 
situation, and the Spanish omelet! 

But that which had lighted Cynthia’s eyes was not in the paper. 
That I knew full well. The careless, clap-trap words of that 
bumptious young reporter, sitting, much to our discomfiture, on 
the white wall of the old Spanish town, were lost to her and to 
me in a train of images reaching back to our seacoast village in 
the “nineties when Cadiz was our word of words, the leaven 
making lighter our stern and daily fare of precept and example, 
the key, unlocking forbidden doors; reaching, too, to one now 
dead who had given to us our knowledge and our love of that 
joyous city. 


II 


We were all children of seafaring families. Our grandparents 
had rounded the Horn, had, like Columbus, put in at the Azores 
for repairs and supplies, had, waiting a cargo, summered in 
Shanghai. They, in Sarah Orne Jewett’s fine phrase, had never 
mistaken their native parishes for the whole of the world instead 
of a part thereof. Thus we had early become familiar with the 
Sargasso Sea where strange and colorful creatures of the ocean 
leaped from a watery, feathery jungle; with Mozambique on its 
coral reefs; with the dirt and heat and confusion of Calcutta and 
Bombay; and thus, too, there had early crept into the minds of 
most of us, through oft-repeated and glorified recitals, the efful- 
gent idea that somewhere within the confines of this earth there 
existed a place all-sufficient in beauty, or in strangeness, or in 
breath-taking, consuming excitement. These Meccas, goals of 
our mental pilgrimages, were, of course, relative, depending upon 
the routes which our ancestors’ ships had taken. The dream 
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place of one was Singapore; of another, Genoa; of a third, Mar- 
tinique. 

Cynthia and I had early taken Cadiz for our own. When in 
later years we tried to discover the exact time of its birth in our 
consciousness, we failed. It seemed to have been born with us, 
like the accepted and familiar objects of our childhood, to be a 
part of us like our hands and our feet. We could no more catch 
the swift passing into us of its glistening whiteness than we could 
recall the first time we had become aware of our blossoming or- 
chard or the dripping panicles of our lilacs in a soft June rain. 
It belonged with all those inseparable things which made up 
our lives, with those influences and possessions which had 
not come, but were, just as light at God’s command did not 
come, but was. 

And yet, although our baffled memories refused to register the 
connection, our Grandmother had been the source of Cadiz. In 
this instance she had been like God, for seeing our need of that 
white and shining city, she had in some dim, unsubstantial time 
commanded it to be part of us, and lo! it was. In those imper- 
ceptible days, far beyond the reach of memory, she told us how 
blue was the sea that lounged against the high walls of Cadiz, 
how white its tall, baleonied houses, the domes and spires of its 
great cathedral, even the shadowy lines that marked its narrow 
streets. 

When concrete images began at last to extricate themselves 
from the quiet formlessness of our earliest impressions, there was 
Cadiz, and there, above all else, was its whiteness. That high 
wall which kept out the sea was white; and white were its turrets 
and its five gates; white were the roofs and the chimneys of 
Cadiz, the high balconies overlooking its wide harbor where came 
the square-rigged ships with their white, billowing sails. In the 
hot, dazzling light of a southern sun, the whiteness of its highest 
spires was lost in fine lines of silver reaching heavenward. In the 
cool blue darkness of a summer night, Cadiz from the deck of our 
grandfather’s ship was like some great, crumpled white flower 
floating on the sea. 

Cadiz, though rich in chroniclers, can never through its long 
ages have enjoyed a better one than Grandmother. Even the 
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scribes of King Solomon, listing on their rolls the gold, and silver, 
the ivory, and apes, and peacocks, which, if we can believe the 
author of the Books of the Kings, came once in three years from 
Tarshish, the ancient Cadiz, to Jerusalem, can hardly have 
spoken to one another in tones more awed than hers as she listed 
for Cynthia and me the glories of the Cadiz of seventy years ago. 
Artemidorus of Ephesus, and Polybius, the Greek historian, 
came in the second century B.c. to study the ebb and the flow of 
the tides of Cadiz, tides unparalleled in the Mediterranean. 
They wrote learned treatises on their discoveries, but were they 
in the end more fortunate than Grandmother, who again and 
again assured us that one still day she saw through the deep, 
transparent water a solid block of black masonry, a portion of the 
first foundation of that old, old city? Juvenal and Martial alike 
in their satires and epigrams write of “jocose Gades”, Cadiz the 
Joyous. She was acity of Venus, they say, famed throughout the 
Roman world for her dancing girls and her cookery; and in this 
they agree substantially with Grandmother, who, with looks 
somewhat daring and significant, early confided to Cynthia and 
me the charming wickedness of her earthly paradise. 

Perhaps, indeed, to our conscience-ridden little minds, so 
sadly beset by Puritanism, the lure of Cadiz lay in its easy gayety; 
perhaps the spell it cast over Grandmother originated in the same 
source. There was, we early noted, an inexplicable divorce- 
ment between the Sunday-school lesson on Temperance, which 
she taught us with zeal, and her memory of some clear, red wine 
in a tall fragile glass, which she had once drunk in a Spanish gar- 
den with palm trees and great, heavy-scented flowers; between 
the attitude of the “better people” of our village in regard to 
dancing and the picture she again and again gave to us of the 
flying feet of Spanish beauties weaving a fandango amid the 
sound of laughter and tambourines and the quick, staccato hum 
of guitars; between her frequent condemnations of the moth.and 
rust of earthly treasure and a certain red-lacquered box in her 
bottom drawer, which contained a black lace mantilla, a silver 
ring with a ruby in the shape of a heart, and two turquoise ear- 
rings. The last, be it said quickly, were rarely lifted from their 


own case of carved ivory and then only with apologies and after 
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great pressure. But precept fell as always before example, and 
Cadiz remained to us the white and joyous city. Indeed, many 
years after, in reading The Bible in Spain we were seized with im- 
patience mounting to disgust over George Borrow’s chief concern 
as to Cadiz—that he could find no demand for the New Testa- 
ment throughout that wayward place, whose “ideas respecting 
religion”, he declares testily, “were anything but satisfactory 


ed | 


III 


Sunday afternoons were dedicated to Cadiz and to other 
“strands afar remote”. Then, in spite of the alleged impossi- 
bility of serving two masters, we turned with a never-satisfied 
devotion from a morning spent in wandering with the Children 
of Israel or in missionarying with Paul and Silas, to those far- 
reaching journeys of our own ships and sailors. Then, secure in 
her two hours of early meditation, her hunger and thirst after 
righteousness decently filled by the morning sermon, Grand- 
mother returned to Cadiz. 

Weather and the season permitting, we sat in the orchard, and 
it is to this tree shaded spot that our memory more often returns 
than to the library fireplace reserved for rainy and winter Sun- 
days. At two o’clock Grandmother crossed the lawn with dig- 
nity, her little figure in black taffeta surmounted by a black 
parasol. A few decent paces behind her one of us followed, 
bearing a low, red chair. The others, for we were frequently 
supplemented by neighboring children, brought up the rear. 

The tone and manner of these processions were strongly ritual- 
istic. We descended the long, low terrace with dignity, crossed 
the driveway, and passed through the white gate leading to the 
orchard, one of the rear participants having hurried silently 
forward to undo the hinge. Still silent, we trailed through the 
orchard grass and stood in a circle under the old russet tree, a 
group of attendant acolytes in gingham and blue serge, watching 
our leader place the red chair in position against the gnarled gray 
trunk. Nor did we sink cross-legged to our places on the ground 
until Grandmother, with a faint and perfumed swish of taffeta, 
had seated herself, one delicate hand, in which blue veins inter- 
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sected one another like miniature and meandering streams, hold- 
ing the parasol, the other toying with a fan of ebony and lace. 

She did not begin with Cadiz. Other tales invariably pre- 
ceded it. But the surety of its beneficent sunshine irradiated 
their recital, the perfume of its flowers permeated their every 
detail. It was tutelar goddess of them all, waiting only for 
Grandmother’s good time to receive meet reverence and adora- 
tion. Thus it was that the strong and wholesome fare of Grand- 
father’s wreck off Ireland in the spring of ’48, of the woful cap- 
sizing off Bermuda of The Bride in ’52, and of the total loss with 
all on board of the Judith Blair in a North Sea catastrophe of ’54, 
was flavored by the irresistible knowledge of more delicate viands 
to follow. 

These tales did not vary perceptibly from week to week. 
There was always the eulogy of Grandfather, who, intrepid youth 
that he was, bore with gallantry the loss of his two brothers, 
endured the torture of tossing about for two days on a spar in the 
Irish Sea, underwent typhoid fever in the cow-crib of an Irish 
peasant, and, still undismayed, returned home to fall in love with 
Grandmother, who in a pink calico dress and a poke bonnet with 
pink roses under the brim sang from the church choir-loft “A 
mighty fortress is our God” at the funeral service held for his 
brothers! There was always in the tale of The Bride, which had 
borne Grandmother on her ill-fated honeymoon, the one high and 
tense moment of drama when, having recounted her sufferings 
during a three days’ hurricane, herself bound to the mast of the 
capsized ship, she quickened her senses by sharply recalling to our 
minds the stupendous knowledge that she, our Grandmother, had 
been saved by a miracle! That strange and sudden light over 
sky and sea—who could account for it?—the hurried lowering of 
boats by the rescuing brig, heretofore unable to work in the dark- 
ness—the tardy saving of them all! And lo! our grandmother in 
taffeta, beneath her parasol, was clasping hands by the Grace of 
God with the daughter of Jairus and with Simon Peter’s wife’s 
mother! And in the loss of the Judith Blair, that most gracious 
of clippers built at Maine docks from Maine oak and pine, there 
was always left uppermost in our imaginations, like that sudden, 
incomprehensible pity which swept the mind of Pater’s child 
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Florian in the great house, the ceaseless rolling of gray, cold 
waters, seen and heard by no living soul! 

But Cadiz! How she grew from week to week! How from 
hidden dimnesses of Grandmother’s mind there sprang into the 
light new and glittering persons, more sefioritas in slow procession 
along the white promenades fringing the city between the ramparts 
and the sea, more sefiors in red cloaks carelessly twirling flowers 
in their white teeth! How her fancy-aided memory created for 
itself bright images to become endowed at once with truth! 
Flowering trees—multiply our orchard by one hundred and the 
result would be but a mere bouquet!—shadows dappling white 
marble—the hot fragrance of grapes ripening in sunswept vine- 
yards—the cool falling of water in moonlit gardens— 

Once in such a garden on a warm spring night a wonderful thing 
happened to Grandmother. It was on her second voyage to 
Cadiz. Her sailor husband had left her in the great house of 
a Spanish merchant while he sailed east through the Straits. 
The long, slow hours of her twenty-third birthday had passed that 
April day, the gay, chattering people in the strange house quite 
unaware of any meaning which they held for her, she herself swept 
by mounting loneliness for a Maine hill-farm, probably at that 
moment dimmed by the racing mists of an April rain. Yet the 
Fates had decreed that the day should not pass without event! 
Late that night, unable to sleep, she stood by her high window and 
gazed beyond the silent court and over the tops of the still houses 
to the wide, moonlit harbor, black-etched with the masts and 
spars of tarrying ships. And as she watched, sadly conscious 
that at last the strange and unfamiliar had failed to minister unto 
her, she heard in the courtyard below the quick, shy tread of 
muffled footsteps, the swift, whispering brush of shrubbery, smelt 
the fragrance of crushed flowers rising toward her like an invisible 
mist through the warm, palpable air. 

Then her startled ears caught the first thin notes of the guitar 
below her window; her incredulous eyes saw the red cloak, the 
plumed hat of a young man who had dined the night before in 
this house of her sojourn; her abashed, reproving consciousness 
warned her to draw her curtains from such a presumptuous 
intruder. 
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“But you didn’t, Grandmother!” we cried, in the pause she 
always made to insure her reckless daring its full and requisite 
measure of admiration. 

““Not at once,” she said, toying with her fan. “Here at home 
I must have, but not in Cadiz. Things are different there. I 
waited until he had sung the first song and thrown the rose from 
his hat far, far up to my balcony, and then—for just a moment, 
children—I leaned from the railing to thank him before I— 
withdrew!” 

“Not in Cadiz!” Magic phrase, breaking for delicious, ven- 
turesome moments the shackles from our imaginations, freeing us 
for the nonce from all the grievous weight of the armor of right- 
eousness with which we were early charged to clothe our heads 
and feet and to gird about our loins! ‘“‘Not in Cadiz!” In that 
white and shining city one’s obvious concern was, first of all, not 
goodness but pleasure. There, with no need of apology or fear 
of puzzled reproof, one delighted in beauty; there, one’s eager, 
hungry senses could be satisfied with the delicacies of sound, the 
pulsating exuberance of color; there, one could safely and with 
complete freedom of conscience give oneself up to delightful, 
sleepless hours of excited remembrance, which, our growing 
adolescence soon told us, must have followed close upon the 
retreating heels of the Spanish cavalier. 

“But dancing is wrong, Grandmother. You tell us so yourself.” 

“Tt is wrong, children. There is no question about that. It is 
very wrong here—but not in Cadiz.” 

“And drinking wine. Remember the Golden Text you made 
us say, ‘Look thou not upon the wine when it is red.’” 

At our words and those of the maker of Proverbs a puzzled 
zeal crept into her eyes, and, tightening the soft curves of her 
face, reigned at length triumphant. 

“It is wrong, very wrong. Not for a moment, children, would 
I have you believe differently. But not in Cadiz. Things are 
different there.” 

Beneficent, careless city, jocose Gades! How manifold and 
gracious were its gifts to our imaginations! How bountiful those 
perceptions, swift and delicate, which set aside for occasional 
bright moments the stern, high principles of Truth, and Right, 
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and Duty! Who can be sure that Juvenal himself, though he 
scorned and berated its dancing girls and its tunnies in oil, did 
not on chill days above the Tiber think with desire of its sunny 
streets, did not, even while he invited his friend Persius in that 
most delightful of satires to partake with him of eggs “from nests 
of twisted straw”’, feel a twitching of his nostrils at the thought 
of its savory fish and sauces? In the long succession of his ab- 
stemious, high-thinking days, certain hours must have escaped 
his grasp and teased him to quick pursuit—hours given over like 
Grandmother’s and our own to satisfying images of warmth and 
plenty, the riot of blossoms, the swift feet of dancing-girls, the 
low laughter, the falling water of gardens white with moonlight, 
the perfumed winds from vineyards. Images such as these per- 
chance lured Martial to accept the purse of Pliny the Younger 
and return after thirty-four years of Roman life with its “smart 
insincerities” to his Spanish village of Bilbilis, to his friends in 
Gades, and to Marcella, his patroness, who gave him an estate, 
and whose manners, he assures us, equalled those of any Roman 
matron! And such in very truth must have been the images 


which my eyes and Cynthia’s quicker ones more than once de- 
tected passing in swift and colorful procession across the pages of 
Grandmother’s open Bible as she meditated on Sunday mornings 
upon the sins of the world, the flesh, and the devil, indescribably 
abhorrent in all places—except Cadiz! 


IV 


It was surely meet and right as the years, past and present, 
dimmed for Grandmother, as images and experiences became 
shadowy forms only now and again emerging from the quiet 
harmony of succeeding hours, Cadiz alone should survive. 
There it stayed, far down in the very bottom of her mind, as white 
and shining as it had ever been. Her great love of books faded 
until it was lost in that host of ministering thoughts, which, all 
uncomprehended, nurture and sustain our frail wisdom; no 
longer did she smile tearful smiles over hosts of Dickens’s people; 
no longer did she laugh her perennial laugh over Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine and “black stockings for sharks”. Her delightful 
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pride in prophesying the weather by swift and mysterious pas- 
sages above her head of her left hand previously dipped in water 
was entirely forgotten. Even her stern and tenacious love of 
God was returned to Him to be softened and harmonized and 
made ready for her. 

But Cadiz, symbol of her half guilty delight in the gay and the 
beautiful, which her rigorous childhood on a Maine upland farm 
had denied her—Cadiz remained. The red liquid in her medi- 
cine glass reminded her of its rosy wine, its gardens, its vine- 
yards, terraced and fruit laden; the crowing laughter of her great- 
grand-daughter recalled tambourines and dainty, flying feet; the 
lilacs from her doorway brought quavering recitals of fields of 
roses and oleanders and magnolias; the chance sight from her 
window of an incoming fishing schooner unfolded again before 
her eyes and ours the panorama of blue sky and sea and of 
glistening whiteness which was Cadiz. 

She lay at last, after ninety years of rich and varied life, in her 
coffin, beneath the picture of the Judith Blair, painted off Hat- 
teras in a spanking breeze. She was in her taffeta, still faintly 
perfumed. Cynthia and I, then in our twenties, stole in to see 
her, the usual stupid tears in my eyes, a shining in Cynthia’s. 
About Grandmother’s still lips a smile lingered, dainty, delicate, 
unmistakable. 

“She’s not with God,” whispered Cynthia to me. “She 
couldn’t smile like that with Him! She’s gone back to Cadiz 
for a bit before she goes to Heaven!” 


V 


Cynthia and I have never seen Cadiz. We shall never see it, 
never subject those quivering lines of silver reaching heavenward 
from the white spires of its cathedral to the hard, unyielding light 
of actuality. But though‘no eyes save our own read these words, 
we have at least stilled our uneasy consciences, which demanded 
that we record the national debt to that white and joyous city 
in other terms than those of the Mexican situation and ihe 
Spanish omelet! 





A THREE-REEL COMEDY 
BY DON ROSE 


Tuts thing had to happen. It was decreed by the stars in 
their courses, the sundry laws of heredity and environment, and 
the singular way in which one thing leads to another. I have, in 
other words, finally arrived at trout fishing. 

Fish have hitherto been to me matters of doubt and disinterest. 
A fish was an unexciting, impersonal and osseous compound 
that came out of a frying pan and was ultimately given, in large 
part, to the cat. It was something conceived in a huckster’s 
wagon, fried in grease and breadcrumbs, and eaten in fear of 
ptomaine poisoning or a bone in the throat. It was something to 
be spread over a plate with a fork. It spoiled conversation and 
cramped style by demanding too much attention. It had to be 
dissected and taken apart, right at the table, with a shameless 
revelation of anatomy, and a disheartening distribution of wreck- 
age. One emerged from a fish with a sigh of relief and looked 
around for food. 

This does not refer, of course, to steak fish, halibut, and other 
large slabs, nor to the pink stuffs that crumble out of a salmon 
can. By fish I prefer to mean entities that are recognizable as 
fish, having head and tail or an obvious place for their attach- 
ment. Such, for instance, are sardines, though these must be 
either blindly inhaled or eaten through a microscope. Perhaps 
we had better exclude even sardines. Since they may be spread 
on a sandwich, they clearly have little personality or individual 
integrity. Let us have fish that need no explanation or apology; 
that have reasonable girth and well defined terminals; that are 
unmistakably fish. In a word, let us have trout. 

At the time of this experience, I had never contributed a fish 
of my catching to the family larder, nor had any fishy family 
known the sorrow of bereavement through my hook and line. 
I once caught a fish. I trolled for it. Trolling is an innocent 
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pastime suited to mountain lakes and lazy people. A baited line 
is trailed behind a boat, which is then propelled easily and aim- 
lessly through the waters. This continues for a time,—and it 
may be for years and it may be for ever,—until a fish grasps the 
situation and the bait, and is thus attached to the boat. There 
ensues a stern tug of war. If the fish is larger than the boat, the 
fisherman is pulled overboard and gets his name in the papers; if 
their fighting weight is the same, the line breaks; if the fish be 
young and small, he is taken aboard. After I had rowed for 
hours and left my tracks all over a twelve-mile lake, a fish caught 
ontome. I pulled him into the boat, and removed the hook from 
his slavering jaws, and he immediately jumped out again. And 
that was the end of that. 

Our trout fishing expedition was a three cornered affair. 
There was the Angular Angler, and Henry, and myself. Henry 
is by way of being a bloody and omniverous sportsman, having 
shot everything from the Grizzly Bear to the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence, and fished for practically everything in the aquarium. 
But he had never fished for trout. Furthermore, Henry thirsts 
continually and particularly for new knowledge and experience, 
and he panted after the mysteries of trout-fishing. 

Now the Angular Angler, like all trout fishermen, is not only 
an inveterate liar but a generous and communicative soul. 
Granted an audience, he will declaim blank verse over his ghastly 
fishy slaughters. He also speaks the appropriate language, 
prating of snecks and snells and reels and creels. He is a con- 
vincing optimist, and in the swirl of his eloquence fish become 
really important. Forthis reason I committed myself to the party. 

There were other reasons. Two of them were a set of high- 
laced boots, suitable for wading through the rocky pools of a 
trout stream or for climbing Mount Everest, but singularly lack- 
ing in usefulness around the house or office. I bought them some 
time ago because they were cheap, and they have been getting in 
my wife’s way ever since. The trout fishing expedition called 
aloud for boots, and from the bottom of their hobnailed soles they 
responded. 

So we went out for trout. We drove a hundred miles into the 
wilderness and debouched from our car upon a secluded farm 
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hard by a babbling brook. Our license plates were fastened 
firmly over our hearts and we each had a rod, pole, or perch for 
the fish. Henry had a creel of approximately three quarts 
capacity, liquid measure; the rest of us had buckets, bags, and 
brief cases. I laced myself into a yard and a half of boots, and 
regarded myself as well as I could from the center of the picture. 
It was all right. I looked like death to fish. 

So Henry and I sat down while the official guide and mentor 
went after worms. Experienced fishermen may snort at this 
point, considering that worms are vulgar food for trout, but I am 
not going to get into any argument. Our instructor was wedded 
to worms, and since he was prepared to dig them we offered no 
academic objections. Happily there was a plough at work in a 
neighboring field, and the Angler’s work was simplified. He 
followed the plough in company with a number of chickens 
and blackbirds, and shortly accumulated no less than one 
hundred and forty-six worms, which Henry and I thought 
would do. 

So with some difficulty we divided the worms into three equal 
parts, and went to work. Our piscatorial professor gave us brief 
instructions and departed upstream. Henry chose a soft rock 
and sat down. I untangled a worm and my line, and prepared 
to bait my hook. 

There should be a word said about the architecture of worms. 
The Expert had told us that a worm must be threaded in reverse, 
beginning near the tail and heading north. I confess with shame 
that I am still unable to orient a worm. Head or tail is all the 
same to me, and apparently also to the worm. His fuselage is 
stream-lined both ways; he seems to be made entirely of inter- 
changeable units; and he wiggles in either or any direction. His 
features are indistinguishable and he does not respond to whis- 
tling or kind words. So in spite of the importance of this detail, 
I had to take a chance and thread him at random. 

So I stood on a rock, posed as much like the pictures as possi- 
ble, and cast my worm upon the waters. Henry was doing 
something of the same sort above me. The Angular Angler was 
dimly visible upstream, busy as a semaphore, flailing the stream 
regardless. 
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At the end of an hour nothing had happened, except a muskrat 
that wandered around a bit and a black snake that almost 
scared my boots off. So I gathered up my machinery and went 
up to hold conference with Henry. We compared worms. 
Henry opined that his worm had anemia, and it certainly did 
look pale and distraught. My worm was worn out, frayed to a 
remnant. After discussion and refreshments we gritted our 
teeth and attached new and sporting worms. Henry, who is 
something of an inventor and mechanic as well as business man 
and bartender, contrived to rig his line in an operating position 
and lay down on a rock to sleep. The Angler had disappeared. 
I was left alone with nature. 

So I decided to work up and down stream, casting my line 
hither and yon into pools that looked like the sort of pool I 
should prefer if I were a trout, not to mention.an occasional cast 
into the bushes and trees. Nothing happened, except that I 
learned a fundamental weakness of trout fishing. The worms are 
never where you want them. When your worm wears out or is 
bitten in two by a hungry shark or something, the can is discov- 
ered to be half a mile down stream, in an almost inaccessible 
location. The next time I fish for trout, small boys will be sta- 
tioned with fresh worms at intervals of fifty feet along both banks. 

I finally worked my way back to Henry, who stirred in his 
sleep and rolled over into the water. This suggested that it was 
dinner time, so we set up a united shout for the Fishmaster. 
Somehow he heard us above the hungry roar of the trout, and 
came leaping down stream. ‘“‘Where’s the fish?” he panted. 
But there was no fish, so we went back to a light farmhouse lunch 
of soup and fried ham and four vegetables and hot rolls and 
apple pie and accessories, and felt much better. 

We fished the stream all afternoon and until the shadows 
gathered and the worms could no longer see their way about. 
Natives occasionally stopped to console us with legends of 
mighty fish caught in this very stream within the memory of 
man, firing the Angler to new enthusiasm and palliating the 
doubts of Henry and myself. Henry, I may say, has a substra- 
tum of doggedness in his amiable nature, and it came to the light 
as the afternoon wore on. He not only whipped the stream; he 
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lashed it unmercifully. He wore out dozens of worms. He got 
his feet wet. If there is a trout in that stream it should offer 
thanks for the broken leg or touch of the “flu” that kept it in 
bed that afternoon, for had it not been for some such circum- 
stance, Henry would have worried it to death. As the Angular 
Angler said to Henry, “Well, anyway, you look as if you know 
what you are doing.” 

Finally we packed up and drove home, happy to think we had 
escaped the rivalries, recriminations, and disputed divisions of 
spoil that attend success, and happier in the thought that Henry 
could and would mix us a rum swizzle when we reached civiliza- 
tion. The Angular Angler had his explanation ready, for the 
fisherman is always plausible. ‘‘The trouble is,” said he, “you 
let the fish see you.”” This, it seems, is adding a touch of gratui- 
tous insult to the trouts’ silent contempt for our efforts. 

The Angular Angler is going back; he is going to haunt that 
stream until heaven sends him a fish. Henry is planning a trip 
to the Canadian lakes and rivers, where fish jostle the canoes out 
of the water. I have been reading fishing literature, and I am 


through with trout. The next time I go fishing in the Pennsyl- 
vania creeks I shall fish for muskallonge, tarpon, and barracuda, 
and an occasional whale or two. For while I am failing to catch 
fish I may as well fail to catch big ones. 





AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
EDITORIALLY REVIEWED 


THE RESULT AT HAVANA 


Mr. Huaues has had no thought of repeating Cesar’s epi- 
grammatic message of victory; though not often has an American 
diplomat been better entitled to do so. He went to Havana as 
the leader of the American delegation to the Pan-American Con- 
gress. He quickly saw, if indeed he had not in advance foreseen, 
the existence of a peculiarly formidable and potentially mis- 
chievous combination of forces and purposes—conspiracy would 
be an unpleasant word—unfavorable—hostile is a word we should 
not like to employ—to the policies and interests of the United 
States. And with an admirable union of shrewdness, frankness 
and resolution he overcame it and secured both a moral and a 
practical victory. It was, we should say, the most important 
achievement of American diplomacy at any of the Pan-American 
congresses. There is no need for us here to assume the unwel- 
come task of specifying the sources, the animus or the purpose of 
the influences with which he successfully contended; but it would 
be ungracious and unjust to neglect to give high credit to those 
Latin American Powers which handsomely and efficiently aided 
Mr. Hughes. Brazil, Cuba and Peru might almost be described 
as having been America’s diplomatic allies, while in several 
instances valuable aid was given also by Chili, a Power whose 
attitude toward the United States—largely through our own 
fault—has not for the last generation been always confident or 
cordial. It was of curious interest to observe that the most im- 
portant demand made—ineffectually, of course—in opposition 
to this country was a revamping of one of President Wilson’s 
famous Fourteen Points, for the abolition of international tariffs. 
It was not difficult, however, to convince the Congress that that 
utterance had no binding force, either legal or moral, upon this 
country and its policies. 
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The net result of the Congress was, we confidently believe, to 
ameliorate perceptibly the general relations between Latin 
America and the United States; a result the more gratifying and 
the more important because of the fact that this was the first 
of those gatherings in which political questions were made fore- 
most and dominant. 


TWO HEELS OF ACHILLES 


America and Great Britain have each a veritable “heel of 
Achilles”. That is the apt reflection which arises upon the really 
remarkable parallel between the policies of the two countries 
respectively in Nicaragua and in Egypt; a parallel which is to 
be commended to the consideration of impetuous and superficial 
critics—of whom there unfortunately are many—who approve 
the one and condemn the other, or vice versa. (There are, we 
observe, Americans who stoutly defend our course in Nicaragua 
and yet charge Great Britain with oppression and bad faith in 
Egypt; and there are those who can see no justification for the 
American policy, and no fault in the British.) Said Ursa Major, 
“Rid your mind-of cant!” The crux in each of these two cases 
is a canal which constitutes a vital and indispensable nexus be- 
tween the two halves of a great empire. It would be perilous 
to the point of madness for Great Britain to permit alienation of 
the control of the Suez Canal, and precisely the same may be said 
of the interest of America both in the existing canal at Panama 
and in the potential one at Nicaragua. And in respect to the 
duties and problems thus presented, both Powers are acting upon 
the principle which an American President enunciated and en- 
forced more than a century ago. Years before he promulgated 
the Doctrine which bears his name, Monroe declared: “‘The right 
of self-defense never ceases. It is among the most sacred, and 
alike necessary to nations and to individuals.” The parallel 
between the two countries is significantly extended by Great 
Britain’s indifference to and ignoring of the League of Nations 
in a matter which she regards as concerning only herself and 
Egypt. Precisely so is the United States not disposed to admit 
any third Power or combination of Powers to a transaction which 
is in fact and by right between this country and Nicaragua alone. 
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We have commended observation of this parallel to Americans, 
though there is perhaps need of it among Britons as well. Pos- 
sibly some remembrance of the Mosquito Coast controversy still 
lingers unpleasantly in the British mind. At any rate, we find, 
to our surprise and regret so informed and friendly a journal as 
The Spectator of London indulging in a strangely uncalled for fling 
at our Nicaragua engagements. “The United States,” it says, 
“‘will now proceed to ensure fair elections in Nicaragua. Nica- 
ragua has not announced her part in the United States elections.” 
No; and neither, so far as our limited observation goes, has 
Egypt announced her part in any of the domestic affairs of Great 
Britain. 





LAND LAWS FOR ALIENS 


Mexico upholds the validity of her land laws, which forbid 
the ownership of real estate by unnaturalized aliens. That has 
to some ears an unpleasant sound, and will doubtless serve as the 
text of many a railing accusation against our neighbor republic 
for intolerance and injustice. Yet Mexico is doing nothing more 


than what we ourselves have done, in both States and nation. 
Thus by an Act of Congress in 1887, aliens and alien corporations 
were prohibited from acquiring or holding land in the Territories 
of the United States or the District of Columbia. In the various 
States the matter is regulated by State law, and in a number of 
them there are or have been similar prohibitions. Indeed, we 
have gone a little further than Mexico in forbidding alien owner- 
ship of land. For that republic merely requires that aliens who 
want to own land shall become naturalized Mexican citizens, and 
opens the door of naturalization freely to all men; but while some 
of our States permit purchase of land by any aliens who are 
eligible to naturalization, they—and the nation—exclude from 
such eligibility the people of several important countries. In 
Mexico any alien may become a landowner by virtue of naturali- 
zation; in some of the United States he cannot, because he is 
denied the privilege of naturalization. A comparative study 
of motes and beams is sometimes profitable in international 
affairs, 
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MORE “BLOODTHIRSTY PREPARATIONS” 


The estimable members of the clergy who recently went to the 
President with protests and appeals against the naval policy of 
the Administration, as militaristic, unchristian and menacing 
to the peace of the world, might profitably have recalled a some- 
what similar mission two-thirds of a century before. In April, 
1861, just after the fall of Fort Sumter and the call for troops to 
defend the integrity of the Union, a most sincere and devout 
company of churchmen waited upon President Lincoln and 
tearfully and prayerfully besought him to “desist from his blood- 
thirsty preparations”. They afterward reported to their con- 
stituents that they found him “genial and jovial” but, alas! 
“‘wholly inaccessible to Christian appeals”. Perhaps that was 
the origin of the stupid story that Lincoln was an irreligious 
man! Seeing, however, that about one-third of the churches 
represented by this latest delegation to the White House failed 
last year to make a single new convert to their creeds, the serious 
question arises whether they could not engage in some more 
profitable and appropriate activity than meddling with the 
President’s prime Constitutional duty, “to provide for the com- 
mon defense”’. 





THE FIRST AIRPLANE 


It is not easy to regard with entire equanimity the controversy 
over priority in airplane construction and operation, especially 
since it has deprived this country of a priceless memento of 
American inventive genius. We are not inclined to take sides 
between the Wright brothers and Professor Langley, or in the 
least degree to estimate the respective merits of their achieve- 
ments. Both reflected great credit upon this nation, and both 
contributed much to the development of the art, science and in- 
dustry of aviation. What we do say, with all possible emphasis, 
is that it ought to be possible for the machines of both to be 
exhibited in an American museum, side by side, bearing inscrip- 
tions which would be abundantly informing and entirely truthful, 
without either in the slightest degree reflecting invidiously upon 
the other. And we have no hesitation in adding that if this is 
not done, Americans who hold the names of Langley and Wright 
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both in high honor, will lay upon somebody a heavy and most 
unpleasant responsibility. 





POST BELLUM MORTALITY 


The deaths of Diaz and Lichnowsky followed close upon those 
of Haig and Asquith, making four of the front rank figures of the 
World War to be removed in the course of as many weeks. 
Adding these to others who had previously gone, it may be 
questioned whether so many great leaders in any war were ever 
before removed in so short a time after the end of the fighting. 
Is it because the unprecedented magnitude and methods of that 
conflict subjected its responsible participants to an unprecedented 
strain? Diaz will be remembered as the man who roused united 
Italy to action as no other had done since Giuseppe Garibaldi. 
Lichnowsky has left testimony as to responsibility for the war 
which is of unsurpassed authority and of which no historian on 
either side, at any time, can afford not to take very serious 
account. 





PORTIA AT FOURSCORE 


“The greatest actress in the world”, was Sarah Bernhardt’s 
spontaneous tribute to Ellen Terry; an estimate not to be gain- 
said by any less authority. Rather will it be most resolutely 
upheld by those, of whom there are happily still many, who can 
remember her Portia of thirty or forty years ago. Has there 
been another artist, we wonder, whose active stage life extended 
over a span of seventy years, and who at eighty was still intensely 
vital, and capable of enacting any of scores of varied réles? All 
English speaking lands, at least, may well give honor to Dame 
Ellen, supreme in charm and genius, as now in years. 





SAMURAI AND DEMOCRAT 


The recent Parliamentary elections in Japan afforded a striking 
suggestion of the extent to which, within the memory of men 


still living and active, the whole social, political and governmental 
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system of that empire has been revolutionized. Sixty years ago, 
Nippon was scarcely advanced, at least in theory, beyond the 
standards of Jimmu Tenno. Today, under full manhood suffrage, 
so-called proletarian groups hold the balance of power in Parlia- 
ment. There are no longer merely the Seiyukai and the Min- 
seito parties. There have arisen the Japanese Farmers’ party, 
the Japan Labor-Farmer party, the Labor-Farmer party, and the 
Social People’s party, and these have learned the art of acting 
together both offensively and defensively. Not even in the 
French Chamber or the American Senate is the bloc system more 
efficiently organized than at Tokio. The land of the Samurai 
has become a land of social democracy. 





FRANCE FIGHTING BLOCS 


Half of the political history of the Third Republic is recalled 
by the announcement of the manner of holding this spring’s 
elections, which marks another change in the repeated alterna- 
tions between scrutin de liste and scrutin d’arrondissement. The 
former system was adopted in 1871, but was dropped for the 
latter in 1876. Gambetta passionately sought a return to 
scrutin de liste, in order to secure a higher grade of Deputies, but 
the Parliament feared that he would use it for his own advantage, 
and would not make the change until after his death, or in 1885. 
Panic over the Boulanger agitation caused a return to scrutin 
d’arrondissement in 1889, and that system was maintained for 
thirty years, though M. Briand began striving for another change 
in 1909. Finally in 1919 scrutin de liste was restored with a 
proportional representation annex which, however admirable in 
theory, was calculated to unsettle the reason of all save experts 
in the mysteries of logarithms and devotees of the enchantments 
of integral and differential calculus. Now there is another return 
to the scrutin d’arrondissement, with which Americans may be 
inclined to sympathize, seeing that it corresponds with our usual 
method of electing Representatives in Congress by one-member 
Districts—though indeed we have scrutin de liste in our election 
of Presidential Electors, and of members of legislatures in some 
States. With the purpose of this last change we may heartily 
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sympathize, though it is not clear how it is to be effected. We 
are told that it is made in hope of thus abating the bloc nuisance 
and menace, and restoring the majority party system which 
Waldeck-Rousseau for a time secured. We have not suffered 
from blocs here as much as they have in France, but we have 
had enough experience with the pestiferous things to make us 
wish God speed to any and every attempt to abolish them and 


make them impossible. 





LOSING MORE SLOWLY 


The Department of Agriculture has cause to feel a sympathetic 
kinship with the gilded youth of whom the voluble Ben Trovato 
once told us. After a riotous career of extravagance on the Great 
White Way, he betook himself to practical farming in a remote 
rural region, and there expressed himself to some of his former 
boon companions who visited him in his exile as being prosperous 
beyond his rosiest anticipations. 

“But you don’t mean to say you’re making money on this 
ranch!” they protested. 

““No; but I’m losing it slower than I ever did before!” 

There is no net increase in the agricultural population of the 
country; but the rate of decrease is diminishing, and the actual 
loss last year was less than half the average losses of the preceding 
five years. If this process continues, a few more years may see 
an equilibrium, and then there may be a swinging of the pendulum 
in the other direction. It would doubtless be too much to expect 
to see America again have a majority of rural inhabitants; nor 
is it desirable, Thomas Jefferson to the contrary notwithstanding. 
With improved methods and intensive cultivation, an agricul- 
tural minority should be able easily to supply all our own needs 
and to provide a copious export trade. But it is not well to have 
a great exodus from the farms, and the lessenning of such move- 
ments, noted last year, is to be gratefully regarded. 





DOING WHAT OSLER DIDN’T SAY 


The uneconomic and inhuman fad for reckoning men superan- 
nuated at fifty years, against which the Secretary of Labor 
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eloquently protests in the leading article of the present number 
of this Review, seems to be carried still further by the Reds 
of Southern China. They are reported to have drawn a tragically 
literal “dead line” at not fifty but forty, and to have proposed— 
if indeed they have not by this time actually proceeded—to 
exterminate all persons above that age, as “old brains” and 
cumberers of the earth. The strangest part of the case is that 
this should occur in China where, more than in any other land, 
old age has hitherto been regarded with pride and reverence. 





THE IRISH EXODUS 


A noteworthy feature of this year’s revision of the schedule of 
restrictive immigration quotas is the very large increase allowed 
to the Irish Free State. It is a much larger increase than that 
granted to any other country, and will permit more immigrants 
to enter America from the Free State than from any other country 
in the world with the exceptions of Great Britain and Germany. 
In proportion to the population of the country concerned, it is 
by far the largest of all quotas. This we cannot regard with 
satisfaction—from an objective, not a subjective, point of view. 
Immigrants from Ireland are welcome here, and are calculated 
to form a valuable element of our population, as they have 
hitherto. But considering the deplorable depopulation which 
Ireland has been suffering for many years, we must think that 
it would be better for the Free State for the flower of its sons and 
daughters to remain at home and to give their aid to the re- 
habilitation of that country which has now auspiciously begun 
and for which there is a far better opportunity now than there 
has been for centuries past. For that reason we should be 
glad to see the Free State quota fall short of being filled. 


ARE MEDICINES BEVERAGES? 


The Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution prohibits 
the manufacture, sale, transportation, importation or exportation 
of intoxicating liquors “for beverage purposes”, and gives Con- 
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gress and the States power to enforce that prohibition by “ap- 
propriate legislation”. Is it to be regarded as “‘appropriate” 
to make laws going far beyond the scope of that Amendment, so 
as to extend the prohibition to liquors which are not for beverage 
purposes? Congress has already enacted measures regulating 
and drastically limiting the use of alcoholic liquors for medicinal 
and industrial purposes, and there was recently introduced a bill, 
generally supported by the advocates of Prohibition, entirely 
forbidding their medicinal use. The question therefore arises, 
Are medicines beverages? Whenever a man swallows a spoonful 
of castor oil, or three drops of Fowler’s solution, is he taking a 
drink? Really, we cannot find it in our hearts to resent the report 
which a Scottish Bishop made to his people, after his visit to 
America, that Prohibition here was “the biggest attempt that has 
ever been made to expel human nature with a pitchfork”’. 


GOOD WILL AND MAILBAGS 


It was a fine thing to send Colonel Lindbergh on his good will 
flight to Central and South America, and finely did he execute 
his mission. That permanent international benefits will result 
from it, we have full confidence. But we cannot be blind to the 
significance of the fact that at the very time when our “Lone 
Eagle” was completing his tour, the French Government, on 
the basis of an appropriation of sixty million francs made for the 
purpose, was fitting out planes for the immediate establishment 
of a regular air mail service between Paris on the one hand and 
Brazil and Argentina on the other. It is well to cultivate rela- 
tions of good will. But it would be vanity of vanities to do so 
without also cultivating the practical relationships of social and 
commercial intercourse. For a hundred years America has been 
striving to atone for the blunder which it made when it followed 
the enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine with something painfully 
like a boycott of the Latin American Republics. It would be not 
merely a blunder but a crime to repeat that performance by fail- 
ing to throng Lindbergh’s good will trail with ministers of com- * 
munication and commerce. 
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“TAY PAY” 


Following hard upon the felicitous visit of President Cosgrave 
came another, no less welcome, from the inimitable veteran, 
“Tay Pay”. Although probably most often thought of as one 
of the most entertaining journalists and raconteurs of his time, 
it must be remembered that Mr. O’Connor was for a generation 
a conspicuous member of the front rank of Home Rule and 
Nationalist leaders, than whom few contributed more to the 
advancement and ultimate triumph of the Irish cause. Yet there 
was probably not one in all that formidable company who in- 
curred less political animosity or commanded more personal re- 
gard and even affection. He has been unique, too, in that he 
entered the British Parliament, as a vehement Home Ruler, at 
the height of the Gladstone-Parnell campaign, not from an Irish 
but from an English constituency, which he has continued un- 
brokenly to represent for forty-three years, until now he is the 
Dean of the House of Commons. To Americans not the least 
agreeable feature of his visit is that it is entirely void of political 
significance or ulterior motives of any kind, such as formerly so 
often marked the coming of other Irish leaders. It is a pleasing 
circumstance that Irish politicians and statesmen can now visit 
America for the sheer sake of the visit, precisely as Americans 
can visit the Emerald Isle. 





THE “EMPIRE GROUP” IN THE LEAGUE 


Mr. H. Duncan Hall, the eminent Australian publicist and 
part author of The Commonwealth of Nations,—the standard 
work on the reorganized British Empire,—offers a striking vin- 
dication of the American attitude toward the League of Nations, 
eight years ago. It will be recalled that one of the prime ob- 
jections to American entrance into the League was the dis- 
proportionate representation of the British Empire in that body. 
By the admission of the various Dominions and other States 
as members, it was pointed out, the British Empire would in 
effect have seven votes, against only one for America or any 
other power. The attempted answer of the advocates of the 
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League was that those seven votes would not be cast as a unit 
but separately and independently and would as likely as not 
be divided on the two sides of any question. How vain that 
answer was is now shown by Mr. Hall, who frankly writes in 
The Spectator, of London (the italics are ours): 


Not infrequently in the last eight years, members of the British Common- 
wealth have voted against one another at Geneva. But these disagreements 
have invariably been on minor questions. They have never extended to any 
important issues of foreign policy, and there is no evidence that their number 
and importance are increasing. . . . In all the major issues raised at Geneva, 
especially those relating to disarmament and security, and the scope of the 
League as regards so-called “domestic issues”, the Dominions, India and Great 
Britain have taken what is becoming recognized at Geneva as a definite British 
Empire point of view. The Dominions have on occasion been willing that 
this common policy should be enunciated by the Foreign Secretary. It is perhaps 
not generally realized that even as regards the conclusion of agreements with 
foreign States drawn up at League Conferences, the form of diplomatic unity 
has generally been observed: the signatures being appended as a group under 
the heading “British Empire’’. 

That is to say, however much they may differ on immaterial 
things, whenever it comes to any matter of real importance, the 
seven members of the Empire vote together. With apologies to 
Rupertus Meldenius: In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, 
liberty; in all things—loyalty to the British Empire! We do 
not censure the British nations for adopting this course. We 
should regard them as exceedingly foolish and unpatriotic if they 
did otherwise. We are glad that they do it, because they thus 
confirm and proclaim the solidarity of their Commonwealth, 
which we consider to be of supreme importance to the peaceful 
welfare of the world. But we cannot conceive a more complete 
fulfilment of the forecast which was made eight years ago by 
American critics of the League of Nations. 








THE CRACKER BARREL PHILOSOPHER 
BY BURGES JOHNSON 


“I seE by the paper that an American lady is goin’ to marry 
a Maharajah or something, an’ she’s been converted to Hindu- 
ism,’ remarked the Deacon. 

“IT think it’s a pity,” said the Deacon’s wife, earnestly. 

**Mebbe she fell in love with him,” murmured the Deacon. 

“I don’t mean the marriage, I mean the conversion.” The 
little old lady seldom argued with her husband, but accepted his 
most extreme expressions of opinion with a gentle and affection- 
ate tolerance; so I listened with interest. . 

““Mebbe she’s gettin’ something better’n she had already,” 
suggested the Deacon, “or mebbe she’s just callin’ her own God 
by a different first name.” 

‘Well, I think she ought to have stuck to her principles.” 

“But, Ma,” protested the Deacon, “you always said you 
thought it would be nice for a husband and wife to belong to the 
same sect. That’s why I got converted away from the Free 
Methodists when I was courtin’ you.” 

“You haven’t any more sectarian convictions than a rooster,” 
retorted his wife, with most unwonted warmth. 

The Deacon was obviously delighted. “A rooster belongs to 
the most sectarian denomination of the whole lot, Ma,” he said, 
earnestly. “‘A rooster is a High Church Episcopalian. It’s 
forever gettin’ up an’ gettin’ down, an’ it’s always startin’ off 
the service by chantin’ the minutes of yesterday’s meetin’.” 

The old lady sighed deeply. “It’s never any use arguing with 
him,” she said, turning to me, “‘so I most always don’t. It 
just seems to me a pity,” she added, getting back to the begin- 
ning, “that that American lady has lost a rare opportunity to 
carry the Truth into the very heart of India;” and she gave me 
one of her shy little smiles and resumed her knitting. 

““Ma wanted her to be a militant proselyter,” remarked the 
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Deacon. Then he suddenly chuckled. ‘‘Wouldn’t there be hell- 
to-pay if the Mrs. Maharajah in a Hindu state was a militant 
missionary!” 

“Ephraim!” 

“I’m real sorry, Ma.” 

“You don’t believe in foreign missions?” I asked hastily. 

“You bet!” said the Deacon; “but I’ve seen some mission- 
aries I didn’t believe in.” 

“You see, it’s like this,”’ he continued, as he refilled his pipe. 
“TI believe it’s right an’ natural for anyone who believes he has 
found a chunk of the real Truth to want to tell the world. I 
guess old Newton wanted to tell all the folks about that apple 
theory, if he could only get ’em interested; but he didn’t want to 
beat it into ’em, or beat ’em up if they didn’t believe him. He 
went an’ talked to somebody else.” 

“Then you don’t like reformers?” 

“I don’t like the word, the way folks use it. No man can 
reform another man. He can just tell him the Truth by 
word or deed, an’ it’s the other fellow all of a sudden seein’ 
it that does the reformin’. There’s always folks runnin’ 
round without any truth in ’em, but with a recipe for 
reformin’ other folks, an’ they’re generally militant. I don’t 
take any stock in them. 

“You'll always find both kinds of reformers,” the Deacon 
ruminated, “an’ we generally mean the worse kind. Those 
first Spaniards I’ve been readin’ about in this New World all 
called themselves crusaders, but I guess the only real converts 
among the Indians weren’t the ones that met up with a soldier 
carryin’ an arquebus; they were the ones that listened to some 
gentle priest. From what I heard an’ read, there were both 
kinds loose among our boys in France, an’ the militant ones did 
almost more harm than the quiet ones could balance.” 

“Men have died fighting for the Truth, haven’t they?” I sug- 
gested. 

“Well,” answered the Deacon, thoughtfully, “if they died 
because they had the courage to say what they honestly believed 
when someone asked ’em, or because they insisted on livin’ up to 
their beliefs, then they ought to be sainted. But if they died 
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tryin’ to cram their beliefs down another man’s throat, they de- 
served what they got. The way I figger it,” he added, “all a 
man ought to do is to tell the Truth as often as the occasion de- 
mands, an’ I guess that generally requires courage an’ tact; then 
the Truth ’Il do its own fightin’.” 

“I wonder why it is,” I remarked, “‘that the average man 
doesn’t like a reformer. It does seem to be the case.” 

The Deacon puffed away for some time. “Yes, it’s generally 
so,” he admitted at last; “an’ I figger it like this. Reform is 
caused by an idea. Now a man who has got a hold on a real 
piece of truth, an’ knows for sure it’s true, is generally sort of 
humble about himself. He feels that the truth is big an’ he’s 
little. But the sort of fellow you generally mean when you say 
‘reformer’ has a notion that he’s just as big as the idea; he thinks 
he and it are the same thing. Sometimes he gets to thinking that 
he’s most of it. It’s that sort of reformer who turns sour if the 
idea doesn’t get across; while the humble fellow who knows the 
idea is the whole show, why he keeps comin’ back with it just as 
cheerful as a grig; an’ folks generally don’t get sore at him. 
The professional reformer gets to believin’ that if he is disabled 
the whole community ’ll go plumb to hell. The other fellow 
knows that if he dies it won’t make any difference; the Truth ’ll 
march on somehow. Oh, I guess the first kind does some good 
in his way. He may give the Truth a little publicity; but no- 
body likes him, an’ I don’t blame ’em. 

“T’ve got this notion in my head, too, if I can only get shet 
of it,” and the Deacon glanced at me with unusual diffidence. 
“Virtue ain’t a saleable commodity, any more than vice. Folks 
don’t reason it out, but they’ve got a kind of instinctive dislike 
of a man that makes a livin’ out of either of ’em.” 

“How about clergymen?” I questioned. 

“They’re a good proof of what I mean. They aren’t engaged 
in selling their virtue. A minister believes in a certain organiza- 
tion, an’ he’s paid to run it, like any business man. If he believes 
also that he’s got a-hold of some Truth, he keeps testifyin’ to 
that, whether he’s paid or not. Sometimes it makes him lose 
his job, but he bobs up cheerfully somewheres else. But now 
an’ then you meet up with a preacher who thinks he an’ the 
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Truth are pretty nigh the same thing, an’ he goes around sellin’ 
himself until folks get onto him an’ stop buyin’.” 

“But if he fills a church, and if the church is a worthy institu- 
tion,” I persisted— 

The Deacon actually yawned. “Oh, yes,” he said, “the church 
generally manages to survive em. Mebbe it’s got hold of some 
independent Truth of its own; same as some big important re- 
forms have managed to survive any professional reformers that 
happened to climb on board. 

“The difference between a professional reformer,” said the 
Deacon, as he laid down his pipe and gathered up his paper, “‘an’ 
the humble chap who carries a Truth around with him, is that 
the professional reformer is always a pessimist. He knows 
things are wrong an’ won’t turn out right without him, an’ that 
sooner or later he must quit with no one able to fill his place. He 
has a way of lookin’ down his own nose, an’ all he sees is a world 
covered with freckles, that needs blowin’. 

“Well, Ma, what do you say about bed? Our company may 
want to go home!” 

s* ¢$ &¢ & ®& 

The Deacon’s strictures upon the legal profession have aroused 
a certain reproachful comment. He had said, if I remember 
correctly, that if the machinery of justice has sand in the bearings, 
or even a monkey wrench among the cogs, it is the lawyers them- 
selves who threw it all there. He had even insisted that learned 
counsel (as they love to call each other), being responsible for 
most of the law’s delays, ought to do most of the work of reform. 

I suspect that the Deacon would not care to withdraw any of 
that opinion. Of course I am speaking for him now without 
authority, since I shall not see him again for more than a fortnight. 
But I know his views and I know how “sot” he is, despite an 
apparent reasonableness. But I have myself resorted to “emi- 
nent counsel”. I caught one off duty the other day with his robe 
and wig well out of the way, and professional dignities forgotten. 
I asked him whether he believed that those delays which make 
common people sneer at the processes of law are the fault of 
ancient customs and traditions or present-day laxity. 

“Of course, it’s our own fault,” he answered. “‘Adjournments 
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for utterly inadequate excuses, absurd exceptions, literalness 
opposed to common sense—we could get rid of them all if we 
really wanted to clean up. Why,” he added, “I have known an 
attorney to waste two weeks in choosing a jury which he could 
have gotten in two hours, just because he liked the newspaper 
space he was getting. No, I am afraid your old Deacon is right.” 


* * * * * 


Can it be that college students read the old N. A. R.? I 
thought that every little group of serious undergraduate thinkers 
turned to Mr. Mencken for their law and gospel. But here are 
frivolous words from The Amherst Student: 


The Cracker Box Pillospher has come out boldly in favor of whittling. He 
says, “A boy can think when he whittles.” But can a boy whittle when he 
thinks? Serious minded whittlers say, No. If thinking were to be introduced 
into Amherst life they fear whittling would go. Professor Pompson has said 
“Tt must not go; and besides,” he triumphantly added, “where can it go to?” 
. . . Professor Snootch paused long enough to be very gloomy over the matter. 
“Wal, whittlin’ aint what it used to be. What with atheism, psychology, and 
modern writers, whittlin’ is bein’ pushed to the wall.” . . . Our own opinion 
is that the Cracker Box Pillosopher meant Whiffling. 


I think I can say this for the Deacon, that he would far rather 
see whittling die out as a practice than to have nonsense disappear 
from the undergraduate cosmos. It was a former President of 
that same small college who once announced that the purpose of a 
college education was the acquirement of a sense of humor. 
But probably neither will die in the near future. Wherever there 
is any sense there must be some nonsense; and wherever there is 
an average lot of college boys there is sure to be some excellent 
material for whittling. 
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IN RETROSPECT 


[IT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW TO REPRINT IN EACH 
NUMBER PERTINENT EXCERPTS FROM ITS ISSUES OF A CENTURY OR MORE AGO.— 
The Editors.] 


War and peace were considered eleven decades ago much as they 
are today, as witness the words of the eminent statesman, ALEXANDER 
H. Everett, in Toe NortH AMERICAN Review for November, 
1817: 


We place no great confidence in the league of kings and princes in Europe 
for the preservation of peace, sometimes called the Holy Alliance or Christian 
Treaty. If they really wish for the permanent tranquillity of the world, let 
them disband their standing armies, and give up their military and naval 
establishments. . . . The only real ground of dependence is the intelligence 
and good sense of the people. When the public voice is once clearly and fully 
lifted up against war, it will cease; and till then the solemn farce of Holy 
Alliances will probably aggravate rather than diminish the evil. . . . Writers 
have recommended the establishment of an international tribunal to settle 
differences between nations. This was the plan of St. Pierre. Kant, who 
wrote a pamphlet upon it, has also recommended a sort of confederation 
among states for this purpose. This scheme is considered objectionable by 
some, on the ground that either the sovereignty of independent states must 
be compromised by making this tribunal sovereign over them all, or that the 
tribunal having no power to enforce its decrees would be entirely inefficient. 
We are very doubtful about the force of this objection, and think it not im- 
probable that it would be found in practice a matter of great ease and famil- 
iarity to settle by arbitration such differences as might bona fide occur between 
independent nations. 


That most amiable but now too much forgotten poet, WASHINGTON 
ALLSTON, was the subject of an appreciative critique in THe NortH 
AmerIcaAN Review for September, 1817, from the gifted pen of 
Ricnarp Henry Dana: 





His imagination is cheery and youthful, and each thing with him has a 
thousand fanciful qualities and uses, and an imaginative as well as a true birth. 
His mind is creative, and without being fantastical or extravagant, gives as 
many characters to objects about him as a child to his playthings. He views 
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all his scenes with a curious and exquisite eye, instilling some delicate beauty 
into the most common thing that springs up in them, imparting to it a gay and 
fairy spirit, and throwing over the whole a pure, floating, glow. He is always 
searching into what is excellent and fair in creation, and even in his satires, 
plays with the follies of mankind, with an undisturbed gentleness of heart, 
and turns away from their vices, and shuts out their loathsomeness from his 
mind. Heseems to look upon the world in the spirit in which it was made—the 
spirit of love; and, though marred, to see the beauty in which it was ordained, 
and feel its purity through all its defilements. We cannot read any part of 
this book, without feeling ashamed of the angry and bitter passions which are 
so often rising up within us, nor without wishing that our own minds were as 
void of pride, suspicion, and hate, as is all we there find, and that as clear and 
happy an innocence were shed over our own hearts as shines out there. 





Francis CattEy Gray, President of The Boston Atheneum, 
related in Tue NortH AMERICAN Review for September, 1817, 
some Indian legends of Martha’s Vineyard: 


On the edge of the cliff is the Devil’s Den, a vast and deep basin, one side 
of which appears to have been washed away by the sea. Its form has induced 
some persons to consider it as the crater of an extinct volcano, but we saw 
no voleanick appearances near it. It was once the dwelling of Maushop. 
According to the tradition of the Indians, when their ancestors first came from 
the west to this island, they found it occupied by Maushop, a benevolent but 
capricious being, of gigantick frame and supernatural power. His daily food 
was broiled whales, and he threw many of them on the coast for the support of 
his Indian neighbours. At last, weary of the world, he sent his sons and 
daughter to play at ball, and while they were engaged in their sport, drew his 
toe across the beach, on which they were, and separated it from the island. 
The returning tide rising over it, the brothers crowded round their sister, 
careless of their own danger; and while sinking themselves, were only anxious 
to keep her head above the waves. Maushop commended their fraternal 
affection, bade them always love and protect their sister, and preserved their 
lives by converting them into whale killers, a sort of grampus, whose descend- 
ants still delight to sport about the ancient dwelling of their great progenitor. 
The giant then hurled his wife Saconet into the air, and plunging himself 
beneath the waves, disappeared forever. Saconet fell on the promontory of 
Rhode Island, which now bears her name, and long lived there, exacting tribute 
from all passengers. At length she was converted into stone, still however 
retaining her former shape, till the white men, mistaking her probably for an 
idol, lopped off both her arms; but her mutilated form remains to this day on 
the spot where she fell, and affords lasting and unimpeachable evidence of the 
truth of the tradition. 
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In discussing various theories concerning the antiquity of Amer- 
ica, in THe Norta AmeErRIcAN Review for November, 1816, 
Wit11am Tupor, Jr., philosophically considered the place of 
tobacco-chewing in the scheme of evolution: 


That America was the oldest continent, and its inhabitants the most ancient 
people on the globe, is now fairly proved. . . . Tothose indeed, whose frivolity 
and credulity make them receive implicity, the common cant of this being, “an 
infant nation, a youthful nation,” &c. and who rely upon the most fallible and 
confused of all sciences, chronology, for their belief, it will be in vain to display 
a philosophical argument; but to more sound and robust intellects, the con- 
clusions will appear inevitable. The most embarrassing difficulty is, that 
there are some reasons for carrying back this antiquity to a period so remote, as 
to involve a considerable degree of contradiction with other known data. One 
only of these will be particularly alluded to, and that is, the practice of chewing 
the narcotick plant, nicotiana, or tobacco. The learned, Caledonian patrician, 
Lord Monboddo, first shewed satisfactorily that the human race is derived 
from a particular species of monkey, which once inhabited the shores of the 
Mediterranean; and who having by chance acquired the use of the muscle 
which moves the thumb, the paw of the animal was at once converted into the 
human hand, and the prodigious advantages arising from this source, enabled 
them gradually to improve their moral and physical faculties, obliterate their 
tails, and become men. It is certain, that in the course of this transformation, 
they passed through the state of ruminating animals; but it is almost impos- 
sible, that this should not have taken place previous to acquiring the use of 
speech. Now our ruminating animals have the faculty of speech, and yet it 
seems cruel, and discordant, when the general benevolence of nature is consid- 
ered, that possessing the highest faculties of men, they should still be subjected 
to this, in them, hideous filthy, disgusting process of chewing the cud. This 
point may perhaps be elucidated hereafter by further researches. 





Joun G. Paurrey, historian and critic, considered at length 
Scorr’s Tales of My Landlord in Tue NortH American ReE- 
view for July, 1817. In the last sentence of the present quotation 
the printer and proof reader—or was it the Office Cat?—with 
scandalous perversity made the writer refer to “‘the tenure of his 
immorality”; a phrase which we have here corrected: 


His unequalled power of giving interest, by his manner of narrating it, to 
a story for the most part not skilfully contrived, is not more admirable than 
his fertility in illustration, the vivacity of his descriptions of scenery and man- 
ners, and his philosophical insight into the mysteries of character and motives 
as they are mutually modified. . The state of society he describes is one of which 
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we not only know absolutely nothing, but so widely remote from our own, or 
any we have read of elsewhere, that it is no easy thing to form a conception of 
it as really existing, when ever so happily described. Yet we cannot but ob- 
serve that it supposes no ingredients other than what actually belong to the 
human composition; and no room is left us to doubt of its reality. 

If Mr. Scott be the author of these works,—and we scarcely doubt it,—he 
possesses a genius as prolifick and versatile as any on record. It is only about 
ten years since he first introduced himself to the publick. In this time he has 
published, besides smaller works, valuable editions of two standard authors, 
eight substantial volumes of poetry, of unequal but all of indisputable merit, 
and five of the best fictitious narrations of the age. And all this, while occu- 
pied in the duties of an active life, and in the midst of studies which have 
placed him,—in one department of learning, especially,—among the best 
scholars of his time. If we do not err widely, he holds the tenure of his im- 
mortality most firmly by his novels. 





A letter to the Editor of Tot Nortu AMERICAN REview in July, 
1816, from a friend in Germany, gave this account of the famous 
Baron MUNCHAUSEN: 


The Baron Munchhausen (pronounced nearly Minkhhowzen), so famous for 
his remarkable adventures, lived in the neighbourhood of Géttingen, and was 
of an ancient, noble family.—He was a great lover of the chase, and was famous 
for telling the stories which are at present under his name, whereby he acquired 
the very flattering appellation of Lying Munchhausen, by which he is now 
universally called. He has not long been dead. Though the work so exten- 
sively known as his Life and Adventures is written in the first person, it is not 
from the worthy Baron himself, but was given to the world under the following 
circumstances. A person of the name of Raspe, about fifty years since, was 
keeper of antiquities in the electoral collection at Cassel, the capital city of the 
late kingdom of Westphalia, and is about thirty miles from the residence of our 
Baron. Raspe was a person of very good education, and extremely well 
qualified for the place he held. He was however expensive in his mode of life, 
and fond of extravagance. Having incurred debts, which his salary did not 
enable him to pay, he applied his collection to the same purposes, which his 
worthy successors the French commissaries at a later period have much more 
extensively done, and plundered it of several gems. The fraud was discovered, 
but he succeeded in escaping to England. Here he sustained himself some- 
time, as a waiter in a Coffee-house in London, learning by degrees the English 
language, but not losing the remembrances of home.—For the credit of his 
native land, and to raise himself from the servant’s hall of a coffee house, he 
committed to writing the marvellous adventures of his distinguished country- 
man the Baron, and the life of Munchhausen appeared from the English Press. 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 
BY ALAN H. TEMPLE 


Arabian Nights 


HE cross-section of financial affairs 

which lies before the retrospective com- 
mentator this month is highly colored. The 
language of the reporters who chronicle 
stock market history has become of neces- 
sity faintly reminiscent of the Arabian 
Nights, for cut-and-dried figures of speech no 
longer serve to describe what has been going 
on. The market has become a fixture on the 
first page of the newspapers. Old-timers 
consider this prominence a sure portent of a 
turn, but old-timers are not playing a promi- 
nent part in stocks these days. They are 


uncomfortably on the defensive, though un- 
doubtedly more certain than ever of their 
position; perhaps they are even licking 


wounds. The writer knows one such de- 
feated conservative who has retired to the 
comfort of reading an ancient and fascinating 


volume entitled Great Popular Delusions, - 


which tells such stories as that of the South 
Sea Bubble, the great wave of promotion and 
speculation which swept over England early 
in the eighteenth century, and of Holland's 
tulip mania, that queer distortion of values 
which set a whole nation to seeking riches by 
buying and selling tulip bulbs at prices often 
many times their weight in gold. This 
gentleman believes that a dip into this book 
now and then is a great help in keeping the 
perspective. 

Outside of the Stock Exchange and the 
other securities markets the spirit of business 
is cautious and deliberative. Within them 
it is daring and impulsive to the point of 
recklessness. The contradiction between 
the state of business and the state of the 
stock market has been observed for a long 
time; now, greater than ever, it has been so 
unnaturally prolonged that the high priests 
of the advance feel called upon to account 
for it to hold the allegiance of their followers. 
Lately the interesting theory has been pro- 


nounced that the stock markets, both listed 
and unlisted, really make up an institution in 
themselves, and are not tied in at all, as 
people have thougit all these years, with the 
country’s business. They are, it is said, 
something like any commodity market, a 
unity, dealing in a single thing, with their 
own buyers and sellers, their own supply of 
credit, and their own mechanism, and it is 
argued that there is no reason why they 
should be expected either to forecast or to 
reflect the condition of general business very 
closely. 

This of course is a preposterous argument. 
The commodity markets, even though they 
are very much more self-contained than the 
stock market, have no being except as origi- 
nates in trading in the thing they actually 
represent and they rise and fall on the varia- 
tions in production and consumption of that 
thing—and to a lesser extent on variations in 
the value of gold, the supply of credit, and 
other minor factors. The stock markets 
reflect everything that the commodity 
markets do, and vastly more. On them the 
trading is in evidence of ownership in corpo- 
rations which are engaged in buying, making 
and selling goods and services,—in other 
words, the business of the country—and the 
ownership gains or loses real value as the 
corporations succeed or fail in their en- 
deavors. Being simply the mirror in which 
this success or failure is registered, along with 
monetary and credit conditions, a thoroughly 
sound stock market must reflect the present 
or future state of business; it has nothing 
else to reflect, and it has not earned its 
reputation as a business barometer or index 
without cause. To say that it need not 
mirror business puts it on the same economic 
plane as Holland’s tulip mania, or Florida's 
land boom, and when the mirror no longer 
reflects accurately there is ground for the 
suspicion that the same distortion of the 
sense of value that existed in both these 
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cases, and the abundance of credit which 
helped along the Florida inflation, have pro- 
duced kindred conditions in stocks. That 
such a divorcement of the stock market and 
business should have been seriously claimed 
is in reality a window unwittingly opened to 
reveal the dangerous state of mind that exists. 


Recent Events Summarized 


Recent events, in retrospect, may be 
summarized simply. The conservatives 
have been routed, though in number and 
importance their forces gain with each de- 
feat. The market has, as a commentator 
with an inerrant feeling for the right phrase 
put it, thumbed its nose at the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, which had delivered themselves 
of a warning implicit in a higher rediscount 
rate and in curtailment of Reserve Bank 
credit. Since the beginning of the year the 
number of 3,000,000 share days on the Stock 
Exchange has been greater than in all the 
previous history of the-institution, though 
the first one can be found as far back as 1901. 
A new day’s record only a few thousand 
shares short of 5,000,000, which is close to 
the capacity of the present Exchange ma- 
chinery, has been reached, and in a two-hour 
Saturday session more than 2,000,000 shares 
have changed hands. As the market ad- 
vanced the buying broadened, until the 
testimony of the great “wire houses” is that 
the abstraction known as “the public” is in 
the market, and of course on the buying side. 
to an unprecedented degree. The value of 
memberships on the New York Stock Ex- 
change has started advancing again, and 
reached a figure at which a member must 
earn more than $20,000 a year clear profit to 
equal the ordinary interest return on his 
capital thus invested. There are forty or 
fifty member firms of the New York Stock 
Exchange which operate private telegraphic 
systems linking them with branch offices or 
correspondent business-agents all over the 
country, and they have spread stock trading 
throughout the United States. Nor must it 
be imagined that the New York Exchange 
has a monopoly of the business. In New 
York itself there are other markets of vast 
activity and importance; the Curb, on which 
less seasoned shares are listed, and the over- 


the-counter market, unorganized, on which 
such important securities as bank and insur. 
ance company shares are bought and sold on 
an enormous scale. 
many exchanges in which ten years ago there 
was little interest and less life have become 
vastly more active, and the San Francisco 
Exchange memberships are worth consider- 


ably over $100,000, as much as those of Nev | 


York commanded when the “Coolidge mar- 
ket” began to boil. 

So much for the surface indices to what 
has been going on. As for the trend of 


prices, some insist that the most popular tip | 


that has gone the rounds is to buy A. O. T., 
which in Wall Street parlance means “any 
old thing.” That is eloquent of the state of 
mind but it is far from accurate. 
have been many declines and much hesitancy 
under cover of the conspicuous strength of 
the leaders, and in such a broad market 
hesitancy can only suggest “distribution,” 
the profit-taking of the strong holder. Until 
the spectacular advance of General Motors 
began in late February it seemed likely that 
the next major movement would be down- 
ward, but that advance inflamed imagination 
and the money that is so plentiful was again 
poured into the market. Issue after issue 
was taken up and boomed until its strength 


“was exhausted, and in the process short 


covering produced such pyrotechnics as 
the spectacular advance in the shares of the 
Radio Corporation of America. On _ the 
average perhaps ten leaders a day were 
“trotted out” when the boom was first 
clearly marked, and later the number 
broadened as the desire to get aboard ap- 
proached its climax. This is recited merely 
to show that what is euphemistically known 
as “organized leadership” was present; and 
intimate knowledge of market conditions is 
doubtless responsible for some of the notable 
additions which have been made to the 
ranks of the conservatives distrustful of the 
future. 

It goes without saying that the purchase of 
stocks for a speculative turnover at this 
market stage is too hazardous to indulge in 
as a hobby, as recreation, or even as an 
emotional debauch. With the probability 
of an early decline so great, the purchase of 
even sound and seasoned stocks for invest- 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


ment purposes may well be postponed, ex- 
cept by those who can ignore the possibility 
that they may have to be resold in the near 
future. In previous articles we have sug- 
gested that an unusually large percentage of 
the resources should be held in liquid se- 
curities, in which safety and marketability 
take precedence over yield, and that the 
stocks held should be only those—acquired 
at considerably lower prices—of corporations 
with a large surplus and abundant cash. 
The fact that this advice has been given pre- 
maturely by many observers of the markets 
lends it additional point now. 


Business Indications 


Meanwhile what has been going on in 
business? In two of the basic industries, 


steel and automobiles, there has been expan- 
sion as compared with the level of the second 
half of 1927. Building is well maintained, 
thanks to the constant reconstruction of our 
cities, the gigantic programmes of road work, 
projects of local governments, and public 
utility undertakings. 


Yet somewhere a lag 
exists. Railway car loadings, the most 
accessible measure of business, are smaller 
than in previous years. Complaints of un- 
employment abound, despite the undoubted 
fact that both the steel mills and automobile 
factories are giving more work than they did 
six months ago. Unemployment, in fact, 
has been made a political issue, and the usual 
distorted statements are being made by 
those of opposing political faith. Ignoring 
spellbinding on the subject, it is difficult to 
refute the testimony of the largest “white 
collar” agency in the country, an agency 
which conducts 50,000 interviews with ap- 
plicants a month, that the number of seekers 
for each open position has risen from 337 in 
January, 1926, 579 in January, 1927, and 
820 in January, 1928, to 977 in February, 
1928. Obviously, however much it may be 
minimized on the one hand and exaggerated 
on the other, there is an unemployment 
problem, a slack that cannot be taken up 
except by expansion of business. In passing 
it may be noted that even under these cir- 
cumstances the head of a credit organization 
says that the volume of installment sales is as 
large as ever! 


From the time of Moses until recently the 
economic fear of mankind was famine. Now 
our chief difficulties seem, superficially at 
least, to be caused by surfeits, by overpro- 
duction. Our factories are geared so high 
that even with big wages, extraordinary 
buying power, and consumption stimulated to 
the nth degree by advertising and salesman- 
ship, the piling up of goods after a period of full 
speed operation occurs just as inevitably as 
it did when the productive machinery was 
geared lower. This has been a subject of 
increasing economic inquiry. A pair of 
diligent searchers in the field, Messrs. Foster 
and Catchings, have revamped the sugges- 
tion that governments should control their 
expenditures to smooth out some of the hills 
and valleys thus created—spending when 
industry is slowing down, and curtailing 
public work when industry speeds up again, 
thus taking up the slack of labor and credit. 
Progress already is being made along this 
line, but present conditions show that sta- 
bility is far from achieved, despite claims of 
stock market enthusiasts who for some time 
have seen the United States in an economic 
“new day.” 

From a broader standpoint, also, there is 
slack to be taken up. Our technical progress 
has been so astounding that workers are 
constantly being released from old industries 
to found new ones. To illustrate by an over 
simplification of the matter, if each one of us 
consumed only as much as we did fifty years 
ago, if we spent nothing on automobiles, 
radios, electrical conveniences and the other 
innumerable products that have been intro- 
duced during that time, and yet if we never- 
theless had the present mechanical means of 
producing the things we did buy, the shoes, 
clothing, furniture, buggies and other staples 
—if such a condition can be imagined, with 
it we should have an unemployment problem 
affecting at least half of our population. 
But new industries have arisen to keep us 
all—or our money—busy; the most conspicu- 
ous has been the automobile industry. 
What we need now is another automobile 
industry; for while the automobile has not 
reached the saturation point most of its 
virgin soil has been cultivated, and the 
enormous impetus that it gave to business 
during the years when it was selling in un- 
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exploited fields has commenced to die down. 
A surplus of labor and capital is again at 
hand, awaiting the genius who can turn it to 
new productive work and increase its buying 
power so that balance between productive 
and consumptive capacity is once more es- 
tablished. 


Newer Trends 


Possibly that new industry is already 
developing, unrecognized. It may be the 
electrical industry. But from no direction 
can the early approach of any fresh stimulus 
of consequence to business be discerned. 
‘The automobile industry is highly optimistic, 
but one of its greatest optimists has recently 
reduced his estimate of the number of ve- 
hicles to be produced this year from 5,000,- 
000 to 4,500,000, and it should not be 
overlooked that not all of the automobile 
companies have shared the strength of 
General Motors in the stock market. Even 
the advance in the shares of that company 
has been caused principally by a belated 
realization that for various reasons Ford will 
not be as vigorous a competitor this spring as 
he was expected to be; he is slow getting into 
full production and his dealers must be suffer- 
ing. Looking further, the textile mills are 
slowing down, and one hesitates to predict 
when the coal industry will again become a 
business leader. 

With unemployment of labor there is also 
unemployment of capital, and to that, 
basically, the continued strength of stocks 
must be ascribed. The Federal Reserve 
Banks have diminished the supply of credit 
to some extent by becoming at: times sellers 
instead of buyers of Government securities 
and bills, and they have raised the price of 
money by advancing their rediscount rates. 
Furthermore, they have lost gold during the 
past month, as France has withdrawn sup- 
plies preparatory to de jure stabilization of 
the franc. But these have been merely 
brakes on the money market. Credit con- 
tinues plentiful and cheap, and speculation 
has disregarded, for the time being at least, 
the warnings that these developments con- 


vey. Perhaps the reckoning will come later: 
it can be pointed out that at other times such 
warnings have been ignored at first only to 
be followed by drastic deflation. On the 
other hand a good deal of confidence in con. 
tinuance of easy money is expressed,—some 
based on the belief that the Treasury will 
keep it easy for a long time ahead to facilitate 
refunding of the debt. For the immediate 
future the key seems to lie in the commercial 
demand; unless it expands more than seems 
likely money ought not to become much 
firmer. And if money does not strengthen 
its abundance will tend to limit any stock 
market decline; failure of the stock market to 
break drastically will hold up confidence; an 
business men will buy new automobiles in- 
stead of making the old one do for another 
season and so on. The sentence unfortu- 
nately cannot be ended with ad infinitum, for 
the interlocking processes thus outlined are 
all too finite, and the reasoning being circu- 
lar, will work equally well in reverse. 

But it is unnecessary for the man whose 
primary interest is the investment of surplus 
income or property to follow such intricacies 
of business relationships. It is sufficient for 
him to note that the signs of the times all 
point to caution, for speculative excesses, of 
which the investor should beware, can be 
pointed out on almost every reading of the 
compass. In its annual report the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank referred to some 
of them and two sentences from it are worth 
reading: 

“While in general the state of business ap- 
pears to be sound and there do not appear, 
for example, to be abnormal industrial in- 
ventories, there have been a number of de- 
velopments in the course of the year which 
would appear to deserve careful scrutiny. 
These developments include a very large 
increase in bank loans to brokers and dealers 
in securities, an unusual amount of specula- 
tion in bank stocks particularly, and what 
appears to be excessive activity in the or- 
ganization of companies to purchase bank 
stocks, and a disposition to establish many 
new banks.” 
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AS OTHERS SEE IT 


The State of Wyoming 


[In an article in Tut NortH AMERICAN 
Review for March last, discussing constitu- 
tional relations between individual States and 
the National Government, there occurred some 
references to the State of Wyoming, the accu- 
racy and justice of which were challenged 
by citizens of that Commonwealth. Immedi- 
ately upon being informed of such dissent, in 
accordance with the life-long policy of this 
Review, the Editors invited the Hon. Charles 
E. Winter, Wyoming's Representative in Con- 
gress, to make in these pages such contradiction 
or corrections of the article as he might think 
desirable; and his contribution is herewith 
presented.—TueE Epitors.| 


From Wyoming’s Representative 
SIR: 

I write to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of the 3rd instant, being a response to 
my letter of the 2nd instant, calling your 
attention to an article printed in THE 
Review entitled Reducing States to Terri- 
tories, written by J. M. Scanland. Availing 
myself of your offer to make correction of 
what I regard as his “errors’’, and thanking 
you for the offer to give my statement fullest 
publicity, I submit the following: 

There is no sounder, healthier or more 
promising State than Wyoming. Only an 
ignoramus or a libeler would use the word 
“decaying” in connection with Wyoming 
or any Western State. Wyoming not only 
does not want to “go out or be turned back 


into a territory to be mainly supported by the 
general Government”’, but on the contrary it 
is insisting upon its rightful place and full 
sovereignty as a sister state in the Union. 
It is crying out against dependency upon the 
general Government and demanding its full 
independence and jurisdiction over its soil. 


It objects to legislation which would forever 
keep sixty-two per cent of its area under 
Federal control and non-taxable. 

Wyoming is not limited to a “stock and 
grazing industry”. It has 1,500,000 acres of 
irrigated farms and as much more susceptible 
of irrigation. It ships tremendous amounts 
of honey and turkeys and has five sugar beet 
factories and more are planned. It pro- 
duces fruits and highest class lettuce and 
celery for shipment. Incidentally, its sheep 
industry numbers three million head pro- 
ducing twenty-five million pounds of wool 
annually, ranking next to Texas which is 
first and which has an area more than 2)4 
times as large as Wyoming. Cattle last year 
numbered 594,000 with a valuation of $14,- 
540,000. Hogs last year produced $1,500,- 
000. The total agricultural wealth produced 
in 1926 was $71,000,000 and the mineral 
wealth produced in the same year was 
$78,000,000. The assessed valuation for tax 
purposes in Wyoming in 1927 was approxi- 
mately $500,000,000. 

In 1927 Wyoming produced approximately 
21,000,000 barrels of oil, 6,400,000 tons of 
coal, 603,000 tons of iron; private capital 
has just finished the building of a million 
dollar cement plant near Laramie. Our 
state is just beginning the development of 
vast proven resources of asbestos, potash, 
phosphate, sodium, aluminum and other 
valuable deposits. It has 4,000 square miles 
of oil shale surface deposits from 500 to 2500 
feet thick, containing, according to Govern- 
ment reports, twenty-four billion barrels of 
oil. There are scores of great natural gas 
fields supplying many cities with this great 
fuel. It has 30,000 square miles of coal lands 
sufficient to supply the United States for 
hundreds of years. It has 8,500,000 acres 
of forests in Forest Reserves. It has proven 
mines of precious minerals. So much for 
the proposition that our resources are 
declining. 
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Far from being “shifting, unsteady and 
unproductive”, the population of Wyoming 
is unusually stable, steady and productive 
and has a per capita wealth of $4,663, rank- 
ing as the second state in the Union in that 
respect. We have had a uniform increase of 
population. From a population of 194,402 
under the Census of 1920, the estimate given 
out by the Census Bureau for 1925 was 
246,000. 

The statement that our people have held 
meetings for the purpose of petitioning 
Congress to “dissolve state government” is 
so amazing and ridiculous as to cause doubt 
to arise as to the sanity of the author. The 
fact is that the Wyoming Legislature last 
year filed a memorial with Congress to cede 
the remaining public lands to the state. 

As to the stability and ability of the people 
of Wyoming it is only necessary to call atten- 
tion to the fact that Wyoming has furnished 
to the Nation Justice Van Devanter of the 
United States Supreme Court; Justice Van 
Orsdel of the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals; William C. Deming, President of 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission; Frank 
W. Mondell, former Republican Floor Leader 
of the House of Representatives, former 
member of the U. S. Finance Corporation, 
permanent Chairman of the last Republican 
National Convention; Senator Joseph M. 
Carey, deceased, author of the Carey Act and 
other national legislation; ex-senator Clar- 
ence D. Clark, who was Chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee; John E. Os- 
borne, once Assistant Secretary of State; 
Senator John B. Kendrick, mentioned as a 
possible candidate for Vice-Presidency on the 
Democratic ticket; and Senator Francis E. 
Warren, Chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee of the United States Senate, who 
at 83 years of age is on active duty and who 
has a longer continuous service in the Senate, 
36 years, than any man in the history of the 
United States from its formation. 

The records of our schools, churches, 
hospitals, literary, art and musical clubs, 
denote a people of highest character and 
active aspirations. Its people furnished the 
greatest proportion of physically fit men out 
of the number examined in the World War 
of any state in the Union. Two years ago 
the Legislature of Wyoming was presented 





AS OTHERS SEE IT 


with the Collier National Trophy for having 
made the highest record in the Union in the in- 
crease of percentage of votes cast for President 
out of the total qualified number of electors. 

The whole article, which is an absolute 
misrepresentation from beginning to end, is 
so supremely ridiculous that it causes laugh- 
ter in my State, but is so libelous that I was 
compelled to call your attention to the same 
and to advise you as I did of what our Wyom- 
ing newspapers are saying. 

CHarRLes E. WINTER. 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., March 8. 


' The Non-Belligerent Status 
Sir: 

Are not the rights, duties, privileges and 
status of non-belligerent nations assumed as 
fixed in customs and usage? Would not an 
equivocal position lead both combatants to 
assure resolution and declaration on their 
side? The prestige, weight and power of the 
League of Nations is pledged only as a police 
force in Article X, according to my concept. 
Sale and barter, partnership and consolida- 
tion, are in order between individuals, and no 
inhibition resides in the Covenant, as be- 
tween*States, nor is the status quo mentioned 
therein, having noentity. Diplomatic Silence 
appealed to me through its sincerity and led 
me to express my reactions, not in criticism 
but desire to achieve those aims and ends. 

GerorcE A. STEVENS. 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Words of Praise 
SIR: : 
The pages of Tue Norto AMERICAN 
Review carry great weight with just the 
people whose support and influence it is 
important to have. 

James J. Davis. 

Washington, D. C. 





Are Bishops Taken Seriously? 


From The Christian Century 
Sir: 
Pen cannot record, nor mind frame in 
thought, the nauseating aversion with which 
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a young man, studying for the ministry of 
Christ, learns of the thirteen “joys” of that 
ministry which forty-two years of experience 
have brought to the Bishop of Harrisburg. 
“Verily, they have their reward!” But how 
about the people who are to be made “‘good” 
by this type of sacrificial unselfishness? 

The only solace (aside from a sense of 
humor) lies in the reassuring comment of 
John Dystant that “it may be that what a 
bishop says or does is not taken as seriously 
by the church which has them as by a church 
which does not have them.” 

Bue i G. GALLAGHER. 
New York City. 
Dim Religious Light 
SIR: 

May I compliment you on the excellent 
March number? As part of my education 
going on to no great end these fifty years it 
would be an appreciable addition I am sure if 
I could have understood what led to or 
seemed to you to make appropriate to the 
tradition of the Review the recent publica- 
tion of the article by a Right Reverend 
Episcopal Bishop. Perhaps I have mis- 
understood the good Bishop, whereas I had 
been impresssed with the fact that thé good 
Bishop was guilty of the misunderstanding. 
Would not some capable person, in a serene 
article in an early Review, point out the 
extremely dim religious light seeming to 
effulge from the article in question? 

E. B. Dreyrvus. 
San Mateo, Calif. 


Another Voice Added 


SIR: 

The copy of your splendid magazine came 
today and I most gratefully acknowledge its 
receipt and offer my genuine thanks. The 
article by my beloved Diocesan I read but— 
being a good soldier—I reserve comment. 

JoHN OLIPHANT. 
Westtown, Pa. 
Obstacles to Smith 
Sir: 
I disagree with Mr. Milton when he says 


in “Al” Smith and the Solid South that it is 
Rum, not Rome, that is the obstacle to 
Smith in that part of the country. Politics 
is the chief topic of conversation among the 
Southern people and they don’t hesitate to 
tell you that it is “Al” Smith’s Roman (Ca- 
tholicism that they object to. But they 
know they can’t with propriety give this out 
as the reason publicly, so the Democratic 
leaders are agreed to throw dust in the eyes 
of the Northern Democrats with the cry of 
Rum. As for Tammany, you never hear 
about it in the South one way or the other; 
at least I never do. 
Puruie G. Kina. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Fair and Broad-Minded 


SIR: 

Your “fetching” post card offering the 
really renowned NortH AmMeriIcAN Review 
was enough to start a whole brood of pleasant 
and stirring associations about Ambherst 
(unconscious and unpremediated allitera- 
tions), and the next thing will be that even so 
old, but by no means fossilized, an Alumnus 
as this one of the Class of 1874, will be 
dropping into worth-while poetry. 

Your generous and altogether persuasive 
offer, with its new and attractive allurements 
captured me at once, for in the days of con- 
siderable salaries I used to indulge my 
literary and historical cravings, by being a 
glad subscriber and diligent reader of the 
fairest of broad-minded magazines, THE 
Norto American Review. Although my 
fairly fair salary has ceased, my preaching, 
which is reputed to be enjoyable and up-to- 
date, has by no means ceased, but is regularly 
keeping on, with little or no pay at all. 
Many of the officials who are repeating their 
most gracious invitations to preach, seem to 
be convinced that I must be a multimil- 
lionaire (in which they are right, only in the 
spiritual sense of being rich in my friends). 

Your apt reference to Burges Johnson, the 
Cracker Barrel Philosopher, leads me to tell 
you that he is a personal friend and of the 
same Greek letter fraternity. 

J. W. BALLANTINE. 
Milford, Conn. 
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